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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Australia—p. 7; How We Live in 
Australia—p. 10; Turkey Troubles— 
p. 6; Giants of Mesabi—p. 12. 


Aims for the pupil 


1. To learn something about the nat- 
ural conditions of Australia that favor 
the home-seeker 

2. To understand the problems of 
the island 

3. To discover in what wavs the ac- 
tivities of Australian girls and boys re- 
semble those of our own young people 

4. To develop an amusing bit of din- 
ner table talk for Thanksgiving Day 
5. To experiment with a multiple ap- 
proach to the study of the Mesabi 
Range, using on folklore 
arithmetic, history, geography and dic- 


committees 


tionary lore to mine’ for interesting facts 
in the Spotlight on America article 


Procedure 


Teacuer: |. Naturalists like to visit 
regions where the flora and the fauna 
unusually and 


Remembering that flora is a 


are varied interesting 
term for 
plants and that fauna means animals 
peculiar to a region or period of time 
tell us what makes Australia 
tionally interesting to naturalists 

( Pupils tell about the koala 
the laughing bird, the kangaroo 


the platypus; they describe the 


excep- 


he al 

and 
giant 
eucalyptus and other trees 


2. Are sheep native to Australia, or 


were thev brought from some other 


place? 
3. What 


been introduced into our country 


plants and animals have 


from 


for This Issue 


American scene be- 
comes a bright pattern of intermingled 
customs in food, in language, in song 
and festival. If varied Hora and fauna 
make a region interesting, would you 
also say that many kinds of people add 
to the interesting character of a land? 
How do Australia and the U.S.A 
pare in this matter of the intermingling 
of many peoples? Which pattern seems 
the more suited to a time when the air- 
plane, radio and television are making 
world citizens of us? 

5. What opportunities in work await 
new settlers in Australia? 

(Farming, 


and so the whole 


com 


sheep raising, mining, 
work in steel mills, glass factories, pa- 
per and pulp mills, cloth and leather in 
dustries, machinery plants, pottery and 
furniture works, trading, shipping 

6. Australia almost 
except enough water. From your studies 
of India, Mexico and the dry regions 
of the U.S. what would you suggest by 


has evervthing 


way of solving the water problem ot 
Australia? 


7. Using 
coat as 


woolen or 
to talk, 
give a two-minute speech on wool pro- 
duction in Australia 

8. What about 


Australia’s place in the world of sports? 


your sweater 


an introduction your 


have you learned 


More Quiz Talk 

l Does Merrie] Be gw 
things which the members of her fam- 
ily 


mention any 


do together? (Listening to the ra 


dio, washing the dishes, swimming and 





SOUTH AMERICAN LETTERS 


sunbathing on the beach during the 
Christmas holidays.) 

What John say 
about family good times? (Singing and 
playing musical instruments. ) 

Do take part in any activities 
that you might call family fun? 

2. Merrie! says she would like to add 
girls and boys from the States to her 
list of pen friends. What two languages 


does McGuinness 


you 


is she practicing now by writing to pen 
friends? (French and German. ) 

3. If you live on a farm, or if you 
have spent anv time on one, compare 
crops and farm work with John 


FUN FOR THANKSGIVING 


Ask a Turkey Trio to go over “Tur- 
key to find the reasons that 
might have been advanced by Benja- 
min Franklin for choosing the turkey 
bird. After presenting 
a pro-turkey argument, the same pupils 
will take the anti-turkey of the 
matter, arguing for the eagle and 
against the turkey. Portions of this con- 
fun find their way to 
your family dinner table on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day 


GIANTS OF THE MESABI 
LEADER 
lastic 


lroubles” 


as our national 


view 


versation may 


This week, our Junior Scho- 
reporter, Tony Simon, turns the 
spotlight on the Mesabi Range in Min- 
We will ask five committees to 
do some open-pit mining on this article. 


nesota 


Each committee will mine the informa- 
tion most valuable for its special report 
(Leader names Committee on’ Folklore, 
Arithmetic Committee, Histor 
mittee, Geography Committee, Com- 
mittee on Starred Words and Words to 
the Wise 
these special studies have made notes 
on the article, they should be invited 


Com- 


After the pupils*assigned to 


to read the “Guide to a Report” which 


other places? 
I follows and to incorporate any of the 


4. The U.S.A. is 
is great the 
and great diversity in the knowledge 
and customs of the people. A U:S. citi- 


Teachers who wish their pupils or 
classes take advantage of Miss 
Louise Wright's service to send five 
letters with foreign 
South American 
Junior Scholastic, 


a land where there to 


aitiniar tin ieee Cia ideas it suggests into their own reports. ) 
« 4 « « } 


stamps from 


GUIDE TO A REPORT 
Starred Words and Words to the Wise 


Ist Puri: Our report will deal with 
these words (writing on the board)— 
Mesabi, canyon, erosion, Lake Superior, 
open pit, overburden, ore 


We all know that a 


countries (see 

Oct. 19, p. 19) 
can still get in under the wire. Send 
names and 40 cents for each sepa- 
rate mailing to Miss Wright, care of 
Junior Scholastic, 7 East 12th ‘St, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


zen may be able to speak Spanish or 
Polish as well as English 
or she can sing a song in Greek, 
food in the Armenian 
Puerto Rican dance or write in Chinese 
character. People learn from each other, 


Perhaps he 
Lf ook 


stvle, dance a 





giant is some- 














COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


No issue next week 
(Thanksgiving interval) 


Next Issue: November 30 

Theme Article: Turkey 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Turkey 

Health and Nutrition: How’s Your 
Health? 


Christmas Feature 


December 7 
Theme Article: Egypt 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Egypt 
Spotlight on America: Transporta- 
tion 











thing BIG. The 
word for 


ancient Greeks had a 
The 


word 


giant. It was gigantos 


Greek 
borrowed it from 
took it the 


English ch inged the 


Romans borrowed this 
The French language 
Latin. Old English 
French M idern 
Old English geant to giant 


have i half-minute bi gi iphy of this 


trom 
The re you 


much-traveled word 

The Indians of North America rec g- 
nized bigness when they saw it, just as 
They had Indian 
Chippewa word for 


Me sabi In 


ibout 


inv other people did 
words for it. The 
was Minnesota there 


hilly 


and from 


giant 
110 miles long 
It is 
the world’s biggest open-pit iron mine 


Is a range 


me to three miles wide 


It bears the ¢ hippewa name for giant— 
Mesabi. You can say that 
many giants in the Mesabi 
how of them we can find men- 
tioned in the article 


there are 
Let's see 
many 
The range itself, 
giant heaps of overburden, giant veins 
shovels giant 


mine of Hull- 


giant electric 
locomotives, the 
Rust-M ih ming 


2nD 


of iron ore 
giant 
tells us 


Pupit: The dictionary 


that a canyon is a narrow chasm with 
We 
ind the dictionary 
ot s il 


f water and 


steep sides formed bs 
looked tor 
“Erosion—the 
w rock by the 

1} 


“<I ‘ 
ict especially 


erosion 
erosion 
Savs wearing away 
influence 
in the form of glaciers).’ 
You'll have to ask the Arithmetic Com 
‘ out the time it 

have taken for erosion to form 
Grand Canvon of The Grand 
Canyon of Minnesota is another 
Hundreds of 


night 


mittee to figure must 
the 
Arizona 
story 
and 
vears at 


men, working day 
have been digging for 
the three-mile-long Hull-Rust-Mahoning 

which 400 feet deep 
1,200 Giant 
shovels scoop up tons of ore in one bite 


That’s another kind of erosion. Open- 


iron 
through 


mine runs 


acres electric 


pit mining has been eating into the Me- 
sabi Range and forming the Grand 
Canyon of Minnesota, 

(Committee members continue with 
explanations of such words as open-pit, 
overburden, etc.) 


Folklore 


Ist Pupi: It is appropriate to find 
our Spotlight on America story begin- 
ning with an Indian legend, because 
the Indians were the first Americans to 
see the Mesabi Range. (Pupil tells the 
Chippewa legend of the Mesabi.) 

2np Pupiu.: The Indians were of va- 
rious tribes and cultures—the Navajos, 
the Zunis, Iroquois, Seminoles, Chippe- 
was, Aztecs, and others. They all had 
their legends and folk tales. (Pupil tells 
a story from another Indian culture.) 


Arithmetic 


Ist Pupm: Last year about 64 mil- 
lion tons of iron ore were shipped from 
the Mesabi Figures 
either dull or exciting and maybe these 
tons of iron ore sound dull to you. Let's 
break down the word “ton” into some- 
understand Mention 
some things we buy by the pound at 
the grocery store and then let's trv to 
think of the difference between a two- 
pound, a five-pound and a ten-pound 
bag or box. (Sugar, flour, prunes, po- 
coffee How much do 
weigh? What are some of the weights 
of adults of varving sizes? We are still 
a long way from imagining a ton. What 


Range can be 


thing we can 


tatoes you 


can you think of that gives our minds a 
picture of tons of something? (Truck 
loads of coal, bales of hay, etc.) 

2np PupiL: We will now try to think 
of the million.” Let's 
start with something we are used to. 
What can you mention that will give 
us a picture of dozens, of fifties, and 
hundreds? (Eggs, bananas, books, pu- 
picnic plates.) Can we 
build these number ideas up to the size 
of thousands? 
apartments 


sizes 


meaning of “a 


pils, chairs, 
(One thousand houses, 
pupils, cars, crates of or- 
anges, bushels of tomatoes, sheep.) 
Pupit: How many thousands 
make a million? (working it out at the 
board) Ten? No. One hundred? No 
One thousand? Yes, one thousand thou- 
make a lion. Now that we 
have some idea of how much a million 


IRD 


sands mil 


is, let’s name that Mesabi figure again. 


Geography 
Ist Pupt.: When the Mesabi is ex- 
exhausted, the U. S. will probably get 
most of its iron ore from other parts of 
the earth 
report on places where ranges rich in 
iron to be found. (With wall 


Our committee is ready to 


ore are 


maps, charts and atlases the committee 
points out the iron resources of Canada, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Liberia, Sweden, 
and those of Pennsylvania and other 
states as well.) 


History 


Pupits: Research on the history of 
iron reveals interesting facts such as 
these: 

1. The discovery of iron, the smelt- 
ing of ore and the use of the forge are 
credited to the Africans. 

2. Crude saws and sickles found in 
the pyramids date back at least 5,000 
years. 

3. Iron was known in China and In- 
dia from about 2,000 B.C. 

4. The first blast furnace in America 
probably built in 


720 


was Pennsylvania 


near Pottstown in 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. What language do Aus- 


tralians speak? (English) 

2. What is Australia’s chief product? 
(Wool) 

3 About 
Australia discovered by 
(About 400 vears ago) 


most 


how many years ago 


white 


was 
men? 


4. What nation shipped its criminals 
to Australia at one time? (Great Brit- 
ain) 

5. What is the name of the giant iron 
ore range in Minnesota? (Mesabi) 

6. What high-ranking member of our 
Government is getting married in a 
few days? (Vice-President Barkley ) 

7. Which U. S has built the 
largest truck terminal in the world? 
(New York City) 

8. What are the broadcasts called 
that our Government beams to foreign 
countries? (Voice of America) 

9. The Virgin Islands of the U. S 
lie in what sea? (Caribbean Sea) 

10. What high Cabinet office did 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., hold during 
his life? (Secretary of State) 


city 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19 
SS: 1-fig; 4-rude; 5-solar; 6-tat; 7- 
9-or 14-we; 15-Amy 
22-moron; 24- 


12-r 
“21-Ky 
Oa, 2 28-eats 

DOW? 1-Fulton; 2-Ida; 3-Ger.; 4-roan 
5-steamboat; 7-via; 8-mask; 9-owe; 10-ream 
13-boy; 16-yen; 19-Robert; 23-roles; 25-she; 
26-pea 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 
1 aaa AUSTRALIA: 1-b; 2-e; 3-d 
4-a 4 


2. CHECKING AUSTRALIA: Correct an- 
swers are 1, 3, 5, 8,9 

3. SCANNING MESABI: 1-giant; 2-11 
iron ore; 4-Lake Superior; 5-Hibbing 
NAMES IN THE NEWS: l-e; 2-c; 3-d 
-b; 5-a 
5. HEADLINE WRITER: 1-b; 2-a; 
6. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Hawk; 2-Wright 


3-b 
1-Kitty 
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Ford's Chief Test Driver 
Al Esper, 


“gail 3° 





FOLKS LOVE THEIR CHILDREN, EDDIE, AND 
EXPECT YOU TO HELP KEEP THEM SAFE WHEN THEY'RE 
GOING AND COMING FROM SCHOOL. 





1 ALWAYS DO, MR. ESPER. | OBEY THE SLOW-DOWN LAW ~ 
IN SCHOOL ZONES AND STOP FOR THE SAFETY PATROL! 


GOOD. ALWAYS TREAT THE PATROL WITH RESPECT— 
IT SETS A GOOD EXAMPLE FOR THE CHILDREN. 














REMEMBER THAT SCHOOL BUSES ARE 
SCHOOL ZONES, TOO. 


| ALWAYS COME TO A 
COMPLETE STOP WHEN THEY 
TAKE ON OR LET OFF 
PASSENGERS. 





AND HERE AGAIN, IF A SAFETY 
PATROL IS PRESENT YOU 
SHOULD DO WHAT HE SAYS 








] AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES 
( per /00, 000 persons ) 


ALL AGES 


al 


1922 1947 1922 1947 





























AL: THIS CHART PROVES THAT IT PAYS TO FOLLOW THE RULES. 
IT SHOWS THAT SINCE 1922 WHEN SCHOOL SAFETY EDUCA- 
TION WAS BEGUN. FATALITIES IN AGES 5-14 DROPPED 27%. 


EDDIE: THAT'S REAL PROGRESS. LET'S HOPE WE CAN DO 
EVEN BETTER. 











WHEN THE SAFETY 
YOUR FORD, HE KNOWS THOSE 


KING-SIZE BRAKES WILL STOP IN pee) FORD SAFE ALL AROUND 





PATROL SEES \ YOU BET, MR. ESPER, AND 


THAT “LIFEGUARD” BODY MAKES 





NE 


ments A OP 1m rouR FUTURE 
ates 


Send today for your FREE copy of the book “How to be 

an Expert Driver.” Use post cord or clip this coupon 

FORD MOTOR CO., 2903 Schaefer Ad. Dearborn, Mich 
TO BEAN 


EXPERT. sisi 
DRIVER! 
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U.S. Vice-President 


Will Marry on Nov. 18 


Our Vice-President, Alben W. 
Barkley, is getting married on No- 
vember 18 in St. Louis, Missouri. He 
will marry Mrs. Carleton S. Hadley. 

Mrs. Hadley is a native of Keytes- 
ville. Missouri. Early in her life she 
traveled to Europe with her mother 
and studied music, French, and Ital- 
ian. Later she returned to the U. S. 
and attended Washington University 
in St. Louis. Then she married a law- 
yer, who died in 1945. 

After her husband died Mrs. Had- 
ley worked as a secretary to support 
her children. She has two daughters 

Anne, 17, and Jane, 14. Jane goes to 
University City High School, 
outside St. Louis. 

This also will be Mr. Barkley’s sec- 
ond marriage. His first wife died in 
1947. Mr. Barkley first met Mrs. Had- 
ley last summer at a party 

The Vice-President was born in a 
log cabin in Graves County, Ken- 
tucky. He worked his way through 
college as a janitor and by waiting 
on table. He served as U. S. Senator 
from Kentucky from 1927 until 1949 

Mrs Hadley is 38 years old. Mr 
Barkley will be 72 on November 24 


just 


Anne Hadley Mr. 


Huge Truck Terminal 
Built in New York City 


Every day hundreds of large trucks 
enter or leave our cities to supply 
millions of people with clothing, 
meat, vegetables, fruit, dairy prod 
ucts, and other goods. 

While passing through cities and 
loading or unloading freight, these 
large trucks tie up traffic. For many 
years our cities have been trying to 
find ways of cutting down traffic of 
large trucks. 

The City of New York hopes to 
clear its crowded streets of trucks 
soon. It has built the world’s largest 
truck terminal. The terminal, which 
covers four blocks, will be used as a 
truck “post office” or transfer center 
Most big trucks will go no farther 
than the terminal. 

Small trucks will bring outgoing 
goods to the terminal. They also will 
pick up and deliver incoming goods 
to different parts of the city. 





No Issue Next Week 


Because of Thanksgiving holidays, | 
there will be no issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic next week, November 23. The 
next issue will be dated November 30 








Acme photos 


Barkley stands between Mrs. Hadley and Jane (left). 
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During his recent isit to the 
United States, Prime Minister Jawa 
rlal Nehn 4% India 


parts of our miners 


Saw mani 
In the photo 
isiting Mt 

Washi 


dat ohte I 


Vernon 
With 


Indira 


gton 
\Irs 
| rances Bol 
Madame 
ambassador from Jndia to the 


Gandhi, Re 
fon of Ohio ind 
Pandit 
uU.s 
Mir. Nehru also 
Midwest. Our tar 


presentative 


his sister 


isited farms in the 


ners greeted him 


PRIME MINISTER NEHRU OF INDIA TOURS THE U.S. 
. RES 


a 


He was invited to a chicken 
The 
cuided him on long hikes around their 
farms. Mr 


warmly 


dinner at one farm tarmers 
Nehru asked many ques 
tions about their livestock 
the fertile soil, and farm equipment 

Mr. Nehru admired their comfort 


huge barns 


care of 


able farmhouses silos 
and machinery for harvesting crops 
He hopes to use U.S 
to help his own country produce 
See Junior Scholastic, 


26. ) 


tarm methods 


more tood 


Nov. 2. Oct 





VIRGIN ISLANDS BUILD RADIO STATION 


ot the United 
States soon will build their first radio 


he Virgin Islands 
station. These islands lie in the Carib- 
bean Sea 

The new radio station will be built 
as part of a five-year U. S. program 
to help Virgin Islanders better their 
lives. The program started in 1945 
That year Congress granted our Vir 
$10,000.000 to build 


more schools hospitals and homes. 


vin Islands 


Much of this work is being done 
at Charlotte Amalie capital of our 
Islands. Charlotte Amalie is 
island of St 
of our Virgin Island- 
St. Thomas, 


Virgin 
town on the 
Most 
ers live on three islands 
St. John, and St. Croix 

Here are some other things being 


the only 


I homas 


done under the five-year program: 

1. Workers are widening and im- 
proving the large horseshoe-shaped 
harbor at Charlotte Amalie 


2. Workers are building a long 
cross island highway on St. John. 
That island has few roads. 

3. Workers are building more rain 
catchment basins. These basins are 
like big concrete swimming pools. 
They are used to catch and store rain 
water. There is a shortage of fresh 
water on the islands and people col- 
lect rain water for -drinking. 

4. U. S. soil experts are trying to 
improve and conserve the soil on St. 
the largest island. This will 
help farmers produce more crops 
than they now can 


Croix 


U. S. businessmen are planning to 
build hotels, 
stores on the islands 


more factories, and 
The Virgin Islands are a group of 
about 100 islands. Great Britain owns 
30 of these islands. The U. S. 
the rest. Our Virgin Islands have a 
population of about 25,000. 


Owns 
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Australia Starts 
Big Dam Projects 


Australia is building the largest 
power project in its history. 

Work started on the new project 
last month at Adaminaby, a town in 
New South Wales. Men 


building the first of 17 dams which 


are now 
will be built along the Snowy River. 
The dams will help store great quan- 
tities of water which will be used to 
farm land 

Workers also will build 14 power 


irrigate dry 


plants to produce electricity for Aus 
tralian homes and industries 

About 8.000 men will work on the 
project which will take 25 years to 
complete 

US 
Australian engineers. U. S 


engineers are working with 
machin- 
ery and equipment has been sent to 
Australia 


LARGEST SINGLE DAM 


Australia also has started to build 
the largest single dam in its history. 
The dam is going up in a large val- 
lev about 100 miles southwest of 
Sydney 

This dam is not part of the Snowy 
It will be called the 


Warragamba Dam. It will be second 


River project 


in size only to our own Grand Cou- 
lee and Boulder Dams 

The Warragamba Dam will hold 
back billions of gallons of water in 
an artificial lake. During long dry 
spells, this lake will supply water for 
about 5,000,000 persons 

Both the Snowy River power proj- 
ect and the Warragamba Dam will 
be the largest of their kind in all the 
southern hemisphere 

Other important news from Aus- 
tralia is that huge supplies of coal 
have been found in Queensland, 
Australia’s second largest state. These 
make Australia 
one of the world’s leading coal pro- 


new supplies may 


ducers 


SHERMAN IS NEW NAVY CHIEF 


Our new Chief of Naval Opera 
Vice-Admiral Forrest P. 
He is a Navy aviator. Ad- 
the 
est Chief of Naval Operations in his- 
tory. He replaces Admiral Denfeld. 
(See Junior Scholastic, Nov. 9.) 


thons 1S 
Sherman 
Sherman, 53, is 


miral young- 





Stettinius Dies; 
Helped Build U.N. 


Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., former 
U. S. Secretary of 
State, died in 
Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, on Octo- 
ber 31. Mr. Stet- 
tinius was the 
first U.S. delegate 
to the United Na >. Sattaten 
tions. 

After Mr. Stettinius died Trygve 
Lie, Secretary of the United Nations, 
said: 

“Mr. Stettinius will live on in his- 
tory as one of the chief architects of 
the U. N.” 

Born in Chicago, Illinois, in 1900, 
Mr. Stettinius attended the Pomfret 
(Conn.) School and the University 
of Virginia 

As a student, Mr. Stettinius worked 
hard to help needy fellow students 
He set up a bureau to find jobs for 
them. His friends tell of how he 
helped pay expenses for several stu- 
dents who did not have enough 
money. Mr. Stettinius himself never 
talked about how he helped others 

After college Mr. Stettinius started 
work as a stock clerk with General 
Motors. Seven years later he became 
one of its vice-presidents. 

In 1938 President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt asked Mr. Stettinius to 
give up his job and work for our 
Government. Mr. Stettinius did. He 
was appointed Under-Secretary of 
State in 1943. The next year he be- 
came Secretary of State. 

In 1945 Mr. Stettinius became the 
first U. S. delegate to the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. He worked hard and 
long to help organize the U. N. 


U.S. Jazz, Swing 
Win Friends Abroad 


Every day our State Department 


beams broadcasts in different lan- 
guages to foreign countries. These 
broadcasts, called the Voice of Amer- 
ica, tell how we live in the U. S. 

Six months ago the State Depart- 
ment added a weekly, half-hour pro- 
gram of U. S. swing and jazz to its 
Voice of America broadcasts. 

Since then the State Department 





has received more letters about this 
program than about any other. The 
letters have come from Europe, Latin 
America, and the Far East asking for 
more U. S. swing music. 

“Would you please play ‘I’m in 
Love with a Wonderful Guy’?” re- 
quested a man from Holland. 

“I'd like to hear ‘How Are Things 
in Glocca Morra?’” wrote a girl from 
Half Way Tree, Jamaica. 

Be-bop has become very popular 
in Sweden. The Swedish Broadcast 
ing Authority has sent a special rep- 
resentative to the U. S. to bring back 
first-hand recordings of real Amefi- 
can be-bop. 

U. S. crooners and swing music 
are popular in such communist lands 
as Czechoslovakia. Last month 
Czechs waited on long lines for an 
hour in front of a music theatre to 
hear Bing Crosby recordings. After 
the program began a Czech an- 
nouncer criticized Bing Crosby. The 
audience drowned out the announcer 
with boos and whistles 


New Air-Mail Stamp 


On December 17, 1949, the U. S. 
Post Office Department will release 
a new six-cent air-mail stamp. 

The new stamp commemorates the 
first flight made by Orville and Wil- 
bur Wright in their plane the Kitty 
Hawk on December 17, 1903. 

The Kitty Hawk is now on display 
in the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The new stamp, which shows a 
picture of the Kitty Hawk, reads: 
“First free controlled and sustained* 
powered flight by man.” The stamp 
also shows a picture of Wilbur and 
Orville Wright. 

Here's how you can get a first-day 
cover of the new stamp: 

Send a self-addressed envelope to 
the Postmaster, Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina. Enclose it in an outer en- 
velope along with six cents in coins 
or money order for each first-day 
cover you desire 





SCIENCE 
NEWS 


Canadian Asbestos 

Large deposits of asbestos have 
been discovered in Ontario, Canada. 

Our word “asbestos” comes from a 
Greek word meaning inextinguisha- 
ble or unquenchable. And “asbestos” 
is the name given to a group of 
fibrous minerals which are fire-resist- 
ant. Asbestos is the only mineral 
which can be spun into yarn or 
thread and woven into cloth. 

Asbestos is used to make fire-proof 
articles such as theatre curtains and 
scenery, coverings for steam pipes, 
mattresses, and suits and gloves for 
firemen. It is used in making brake 
shoes and clutch linings for automo- 
biles. 

Canada already produces about 
three fourths of the world’s supply 
of asbestos. Most of this supply 
comes from the province of Quebec. 
Asbestos also is found in Russia, 
Southern Rhodesia, and the Union 
of South Africa. 

The U. S. makes about half the 
world’s supply of asbestos articles. 
But we produce very little of the 
minerals needed to make these arti- 
cles. We buy most of our asbestos 
minerals from Canada. 

Men have known about asbestos 
tor many years. 

About 1,200 years ago, King Char- 
lemagne of the Franks used an asbes- 
tos tablecloth to frighten enemies 
planning to attack him. During a 
conference, the king threw the as- 
bestos tablecloth into a fire. His ene- 
mies could not understand why the 
tablecloth did not burn. They de- 
cided not to wage war on a king who 
could perform such a feat. 











Tungsten Changes Name 


Tungsten,* one of the hardest 
metal elements, has long been called 
wolfram in all nations except the 
U. S. and Britain 

But from now on, all new science 
books and science reports in the 
U. S. and Britain will refer to tung- 
sten as wolfram. Wolfram was cho- 
sen as the official name of this hard 
element by chemists of 30 nations 
who recently met in Amsterdam, 


Holland. 


® Means word is defined on page 13 
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Fe re 


F Benjamin Franklin had had his 
| way, the turkey would be our na- 
tional bird 

How come? 

Well, to begin with, the turkey is 
an American bird. He lived in the 
Americas, and no place else on earth, 
when Columbus landed. Early Span- 
ish explorers found this meaty fowl 
among the few domestic animals 
kept by the Indians of Mexico and 
Central America 

No one is sure just how the turkey 
got his name. One story says that 
these Spanish explorers took some of 
the birds back to Europe with them 
The birds spread along the northern 
Mediterranean, then into Turkey, 
back to the west. Many 
people, not knowing where the birds 
thought 
Turkish birds. So they got 
the name “turkey 


and finally 


had originally come from 


they were 


ANOTHER STORY 


Another story starts out the same 


way, but has a different ending. This 


story says that when the birds were 


first carried abroad, the Jews were 
among the greatest traders along the 
shores of the They 
called the new arrival tukki, which 
means “peacock.” After a while this 
name became “turkey.” 


Mediterranean 


wild turkeys 
were still plentiful as far north as 
Ontario United States, 
America. Seen 
in the fields and trees, they were a 
beautiful sight. The turkey is one of 
our largest birds. And his plumage 
is a brilliant bronze, white, brown- 
red, or black 

But his fellow countrymen did not 
agree with Franklin. They did not 
think this handsome, all-American 
bird should be our national bird. And 
it is probably just as well they dis- 
agreed. 


When you get up close to a turkey, 


In Franklin's time, 
and in the 


Mexico, and Central 


he’s not so handsome. His head and 
neck are naked except for a few 
bristles. On his head are wattles— 
folds of thin, naked skin. They turn 
bright red when he gets angry. His 
long legs are naked and covered with 
scales. The turkey’s voice would 
fri¢hten even Jimmy Durante. 
Appearance isn’t everything. But 
to top this off, the turkey is one of 
our least intelligent birds. Turkey 
growers say that turkeys are just 
plain stupid—and very hard to raise. 
A young turkey starve to 
death because he doesn’t recognize 
food when he sees it. He may die of 
thirst because he doesn’t know what 
water is for 


may 


He may die of pneu- 
because he doesn't know 
enough to come in out of the rain. 


TURKEY STAMPEDES 


Turkeys like bright, shiny things. 
Some turkey growers put marbles in 
the feed of young turkeys. In pecking 
at the marbles, the young birds learn 
that the teed is food. Other turkey 
raisers take the young birds up to 


mona 


the feed or water and push their 
beaks in until they learn what to do. 

You've heard of cattle stampedes. 
Weill, turkeys stampede, too. Any- 
thing Can Cause a stampede—an alr- 
plane, a moonbeam, a piece of paper 
Huttering in the breeze, or the first 
snowflakes. One turkev gets scared. 
Then all the others think, “Oh, I'm 
scared, too.” and they're off. They 


most moonlit 


frighten easily on 
nights 

During the stampede they trample 
one another to death. If they take to 
their wings, watch out! A group of 
plump turkeys flying in fright through 
the dark can knock down everything 
in sight 


Turkey growers have tried differ- 














Lj \ 


ent things to prevent stampedes. One 
kept road flares burning at night. 
The flares were placed on barrels. 
The turkeys decided to perch on the 
same barrels. They sat there sur- 
rounded by an odor of burning 
feathers and wondered whose tail 
was being singed. When the flares 
were covered with wire baskets, the 
turkeys sat on the hot wire and bar 
becued themselves 

You've heard the expression, “Curi 
osity killed the cat.” It has killed 
many a turkey, too. Suppose a turkey 
grower leaves an empty barrel in the 
yard. A turkey is curious enough to 
jump in and see what's there. But he 
doesn't have enough sense to get out 
again. If the other turkeys follow his 
lead, the grower finds himself with 
a barrel of smothered turkeys. 


A WATCHBIRD 


Suppose there’s something bright 
and strange outside a turkey yard. 
All the turkeys will crowd along the 
fence trying to figure out what it is. 
A few will fly outside to look into the 
matter. But once they get there, they 
forget why they've come and squawk 
to get back in the yard. 

Some farmers keep turkeys around 
the house as watchbirds. They gobble 
noisily when a stranger approaches. 
But you can’t count on this. Turkeys 
have been known to stay perfectly 
quiet while a thief drove off with the 
lot of them. If the turkeys stay quiet 
when a thief approaches, stealing 
them is very simple. The thief 
stretches them out, tucks their heads 
under their wings, and they'll stay 
like that for a couple of hours. 

No, the turkey isn’t very bright. 
But when Thanksgiving rolls around, 
it begins to look as if Franklin and 
the Pilgrims, who started the custom, 
really had something. 





wor LD vou like to visit a land 
where there are birds that laugh 
like a jackass? Where there are earth 
Where there 
are great hopping animals that can 
jump head? Where 
there’s an animal that lavs eggs like 
i bird, has fur like a beaver 
bill like a duck? Where 


bears play in the trees? 


worms four feet long? 


over a mans 


and a 
live teddy 
There is such Australia 


the 


a place 
And we've listed only a few of 
strange animals of that country 
The laughing bird is the kooka 
burra. The hopping animal is the 
kangaroo. That what-is-it beast that 
seems to be a mixture of bird, beaver 
und duck is the platypus. The animal 
that looks like a teddy is the 
koala bear. And it isn’t a bear at al 
t a relative 


bear 


of the raccoon 


STRANGE PLANTS 
| 
id 


has many animals that 
found wild any 
else on earth. Australia has 
that are different 


plants of other countries, too 


ive neve! been 
vhere 
ants trom the 
Phere Ss 


with a trunk shaped like a 
There sa 


a tree 
bottle 
lump of 


tree with a 
that looks 
The giant euca 
Vptus, one of the world’s tallest trees 
rrows higher than a 20-story build 


WITS 
] li} 
i@aves LIK¢ a 


uUZzZY head ot hair 


What an interesting place to visit! 


Kut it’s far away. Australia is about 


tar away from us 
wild be. Look tor Australia on a 
wld Youll see that it’s a 
ost opposite the U.S... on the other 


le of the globe from our country 


as any place 


globe 


It's so far west of us that it’s night 
Australia when it’s daytime here. 
Its so tar south of us that its sea 
sons are the opposite of Like 
people in other places south of the 
Jequator 


ours 
Australians are enjoying 
late spring weather right now and 
are getting ready tor summet which 
starts next month 

In today’s world of speedy trans 
portation you could make the jou 
ney to Australia quite quickly. If you 


stepped aboard a plane at San Fran- 


The plotypus 


cisco. vou would j Australia i 
two days 

Great ships trom all parts of the 
world call at Australian ports 

You may never take the long trip 
to Australia 


wave 


But if you have a short 


radio, you can listen in on 
what's going on in Australia. Twiddle 
the dial. find the station. and you'll 
hear an announcer say, “This is Syd- 
ney ' 

Australia’s people are a lot like us 
They speak English. They like sports 
especially swimming and boating 
Australia has produced some of the 
world’s best tennis players. They are 
the chiet rivals* of the U. S. for pos 
session of the Davis Cup, which is 
awarded each 
that wins the 


championship 


vear to the country 


international tennis 

Australian houses look like ours 
Australians dress a good deal like us 
and all chil 


just as 


Their schools are tree 
dren have to attend in ou 


country 


*® Meons word is defined on page 13 


The bottle tree 


Some tarms in Australia are so big 
that they their school 
houses right on the farm. Each school 
house has its radio. The classes tune 


in on special lessons broadcast by 


have own 


radio stations in the big cities 
During Wor d War Il thousands 
of U. S. soldiers were in Austra’ 
They felt right at home. M! 
reminded them of Philadelphia. I 


thought looked like New 


Svdnev 








8 

York except that S 
ers arent so high as New 
G. |.’s all aureed that 
i bright future 


die S SKVSCI ip 
York s The 
Australia has 


Australia is an important country 
Some of its leaders are world leaders 
There is Herbert V. Evatt, for in- 
stance. He was president of the 
United Nations Assembly 
tor the vear ending this past Sep 
tember 

But 
wasn't discovered by white men un- 
til about 400 vears 
itter Columbus made his vovage to 
the New World 

Why Australia 
sO long? 


General 


Australia is a newcomer. It 


years ago—50 


Was unknown for 


NO SPICES, NO JEWELS 


haanctre is ot miles 


ther i 


! 
It IS an island 


iway from 


portant land 
olumbus’'s time 


atte 
ooking mainly tor 


ireas. In ¢ and for 


Hany years explorers were 


India 
China, Japan, and the spice-growing 
Asia 


routes to these 


routes to 


slands near Australia lay far 
south of the places 

Even after and Dutch 
sailors discovered Australia 


lan wanted to go there 


Portuguese 
few sea 
The natives 
t chocolate-brown people who lived 
by hunting had 


oth to sell 


ho spices, Jewels, OF 


In fact, they either hid 


criminals were shipped to the 13 
After the Revolu- 
British had to find a 
prison-land for convicts. They chose 
Australia 

The 


Australia in 


American colonies 


tion, the new 


first convicts 
1788 
half-starved prisoners hacked clear- 
ings in the woods near the site of the 
present city of Sydney They started 
a few farms. But the colony lived 
on supplies shipped from 
Britain, thousands of miles away 


were sent to 


These miserable 


mostly 


FIRST SHEEP ARRIVE 


The supply ships brought some 
live sheep to Australia 
were to be used to raise meat for the 
settlement. 


Among the soldiers who guarded 


The sheep 


the convicts was Captain John Mac 
arthur. He noticed that the 
these shee p seemed to improve atter 
the animals reached Australia. That 


wool of 


uave him an idea 
We 


invbody 


should told 
who would listen. “Britain 
makes a lot of cloth. The 
British buy nearly all their wool from 
Why 
Spanish sheep here? In a few years 
we can the Britain 
needs. Our colony will prosper, and 
sheep farmers will get rich 

So Macarthur bought some of the 
Spanish 


raise wool, he 
woolen 


Spain not bring some of the 


crow all wool 


wool producing shee p-—a 


type of sheep called merino. Othe 

nbers of the colony copied him 

Betore long the colony was shipping 
me wool to Britain 


But the lonyv couldn't produce 


After wool has been dried, cleaned, and carded*, it is put through a gilling 


mochine. It straightens the fibers, 


which come out in soft strands (see above) 


wool in large quantities. There just 
wasn't room for huge floc ks ot shee p 
on the narrow plain where the colony 
was located. The plain ended only a 
few like a wall 
No white 
west of 
the colonists 
tried to find a wavy across this rugged 
wall 


miles inland. There 
were the Blue Mountains 
man what lay 


For 


knew those 


Mountains years 


In 1813, explorers reached the top 
ot the mountain ridge. Below them 
stretching westward as tar as they 
could see, was a grassy plain. It was 
pertect sheep country! 

Vast ranches were laid out. 


call 


Aus 


tralians these ranches “sheep 
stations.’ 

Soon news of the rich plains reached 
Britain. \lany they 
could make money raiwsmg sheep in 
Australia 


settlers 


men decided 
More settlers came. These 
were 
Soon 


not convicts but free 


meh there were many more 


Leaders of 
the free men persuaded the British 
not to send any 


tree men than convicts 
more convicts 


Colonies were started in various 
parts of the island. The population 
Crew fast. A hgindred 
vears ago there were fewer than half 
a million people in Australia. Then 


gold was discovered in Australia 


but not very 


POPULATION GREW 


Gold seekers came flocking to Aus 
tralia from other Some 
found gold. Some weren't so lucky 
But Australia benefited. More 
nore people Cale to develop the 
s of the land. In 1901 a national 
government was Australia 


British 


countries. 


and 


riche 
tormed 

dominion of the 
Nations 
ibout 


became a 
Commonwealth of 
7 500.000 
That is less than 
New York City 


hal S I irly as 


there are 
Australia 
the population of 
Yet in Austra 
rve as the United States 
Australian would like to 
have their country 
4 good many immigrants are going to 
But 
all people 


Today 


people in 
irea 


leaders 
more people in 
Australia now Australia doesn't 

White Austra 
lians are proud that they are nearly 
all descended British settlers 
They want most of their population 


We kc Orie 
trom 


to be white, English-speaking people 
But it is a long journey from North 
America or Europe to Australia. That 
discourages some persons who think 
of settling in Australia 
In the countries of Asia, north of 


* Means word is defined on page 13 





Most 


huge plain where sheep, 


who 
But 
only 


Australia, are 
would like 
Australia wants 
people who are of the white race 
who have a way of life like that of 
Australians 

Many people in India 
China, the Philippines, and 
parts of Asia feel that Australia is un 
just in keeping Asian peoples from 
settling in Australia 

There is another reason why Aus 
tralia has a small population. That 
Australia 
tile soil, forests, pastures, coal, iron 
gold, lead—almost everything except 
enough water. Half of Australia, the 
entral part 
vast desert. It’s too drv there even to 


many people 
Australia 


says “no.” It 


to live in 


Burma 
other 


reason is—water has te 


and western forms a 


raise sheep, and sheep can live in 
rather dry country 

The north coast of 
hot and damp that few people have 
settled there 

The southeastern and southwestern 
coasts of Australia are the only parts 
of the country that get good rainfall 
all year round and have a mild cli- 
Most of the people and the 


Australia is so 


mate 


best tarms are in these regions. Sugar 
cane, cotton, and fruit thrive in some 
ot these regions. Farther inland there 
is enough rain for wheat. Wheat is 
Australia’s chief crop. Much of the 
wheat is sold to other countries 
Most of Australia is too dry to 
raise crops. It is so dry that Australia 
can never hope to have as 
people as the United States 
two 


many 
Prob 
many 
people as live there today could make 
a living in Australia 

Some 
tind 


ably or three times as 


settlers would 
farms. Many of 
them would probably go to work in 
Australia’s 


of these new 


work on the 
has 


factories Australia 


steel mills. glass factories paper and 
pulp mills, cloth and leather indus 
tries. machinery plants. aud pottery 
ind furniture works. \lanv new tia 
being built 
settlers 


in business The 


tories are 
Other 
work 


Australia are 


find 


chiet cities of 


new would 
busy trading centers 
Half the people of 
Australia live in the six largest cities 
The railroads carry farm products to 
the coastal cities. There 


and seaports 


many ot 


rs s 


Prank Danovich 


Australians live on their country’s southeast and southwest coasts. West of the Great Dividing Range is a 
cattle, and grain are raised. North coast of Australia is much hotter than south. 


these products are shipped abroad 
The ships which call for Australia’s 
products — bring 


autos, machinery, 


and other goods from Europe and 
America 


used their land 
Australia ranks among the first 
10 nations in the world in production 
of wool, wheat, milk, butter, meat, 
cattle, sheep, and cane sugar. Aus 
tralia is a major producer of several 
important metals. Only five countries 
more miles of Only 
have more trucks 
Only eight have radio sets. 
But wool is still Australia’s chiet 
product. There’s a saying that Austra 


Australians have 
well 


have railroad 


four autos and 


more 


lia “rode to prosperity *ona sheep's 
back.” Australia has 100,000,000 
shee p There are 12 times 
Most of these sheep 
are merinos descended from the flocks 
of Macarthur and the other 
sheep raisers 
The United 
deal of wool. Are 
wearing a woolen suit o1 
sweater today? If so, you may be 
wearing a little bit of Australia 


as many 
sheep as people 


pioneet 


States 
Australia’s 


buys a good 
you 


a woolen 








How We Live 


Merriel sits at her desk in school 


By MERRIEL EDNA BEGG 


AN vou imagine a large city with 
C no slum section? Believe it or not, 
hat description fits Svdney, where I 

t 

Svdneyv is a large 

autiful harbor As 


ne \ 


port with a 


you sail into 


you see our huge Harbour 
arch 


ves in the world. There are rov ky 


dge, one of the longest 


! 


ffs and sandy beaches lining the 


wor. In warm weather, vou al 


weople sWil nnYg fishing 
ng in the harbor 


keen on 


Vs almost e 


tras 


Off 


inth grade. This year I am studying 
English history, math, chemistry 
physics, French, and German. I prac- 
tice my two foreign languages by 
writing to a French girl and an Aus- 
trian girl, who are pen friends 

[ have another pen friend, a Scot 
tish girl, whose name and address I 
received from the Girl Guides 
a patrol leader in my troop. 

I attend from 9 in the 
morning until 3:30, with an hour for 
lunch at noontime. I bring my lunch 
to school, as do most of the girls. We 
bring sandwiches and fruit, and buy 
bottles of milk at the school snack 
bar, which we call a “tuck-shop 

After classes 


I am 


classes 


we all stav at school 
several years I was 
on the hockey team. Now I am tak 


ng up tennis 


tor sports For 


| LIVE OUTSIDE SYDNEY 


It takes me an hour to travel be 
tween my school and my home, for I 
must take a 
Svdnev. I live in a 


Haberfield 


bus train into 


called 


and a 


suburb 


our neighborhood 
Ole ! ily houses 


unded by lovel; 


» home just im time 


T he re 


parents, my 


with my family 


two 


at 
and milk. Our 
though 


more mutton than you 


dessert 
Try tic h like yours 


t much 


ve ea 

ind drink tea rather than coflee 
Daddy 
dishes and we girls help dry and put 
Daddy Ws ally 


After dinner washes the 


them away tunes mn 


the radio to the sports news, for he 
is a great football fan. He works as a 
lawyer for the city of Sydney, but in 
his spare time he is an official ref 
eree for Rugby Union. We play the 
English type of football, which is 
called rugby 

We have winter when you are hav 
ing summer, since our seasons are 
just the opposite of yours. Our long 
vacation from school begins the 
week before Christmas, and runs un- 
til the end of January. We always 
spend our Christmas vacation at the 
seashore. My parents take a cottage 
at a lovely beach just north of Syd 
ney, and we spend our Christmas 
holidays swimming and sunbathing 
We also have a two-week winter va 
cation in July or August 

I should like to add girls and boys 
trom the States to my list of 
friends. \lv name and address are 
Merriel Edna Begg, 16 Dobroyd Pa 
rade, Haberfield, Sydney 


pe Ni 


Australia 


Interviews arranged by the Australian 
Department of Information through it- 
News Bureau in New York. 


Merriel (center) 


with 
some of her school friends ot recess 


takes a stroll 





in AUSTRALIA 


By JOHN McGUINNESS 
F YOU live in a farming district, my 
| father’s fruit farm would probably 
look familiar to vou. Our farm is near 
the small town of North Rocks 
which is about 18 miles from Svdnev 
district. We 
nectarines,* 


This Is all orchard 


grow peaches. plums 
ind apples We also raise such «¢ rops 
as rhubarb. cauliflower, cabbage 
and carrots 

brick 
am 14 years old, and my sister Beryl 
is 11. When my mother and father 
first North Rocks fifteen 
years there only a small 
this ten-acre 
Now my father and his brother 


own 


We live in a new house. I 


came to 
ago was 
wooden cottage on 
farm 


also 


another 30-acre orchard 
nearby 
There is so much to do on the farm 
ve are alwavs up by 6 o'clock 
he morning. Twice a week my 
Dad leaves very early for the market 
in Svdney where he 
} 


sells our fruits 


getables 


| FEED THE FOWLS 


r iob is to mix the 


wet 


r 150 fowls, and to feed 
We eat breakfast at 


ve pormag 


bOney 


ol. t 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


special agricultural school. I should 
like to do this, for I think I want to 
be a farmer 


sports and teams 


but I have 


after-school games because it takes 


We have many 
at Hurlstone no time for 
me so long to travel home. On week 
ends I go swimming in the summer 
and play football in the winter 

| alwavs give one of mv week-end 
days to working on the farm. My reg- 
ular chore is to clean the sheds and 
troughs and fill the dry-hoppers* 
with grain. I also pitch in on what 
ever else needs doing. This may be 
pruning, or driving the tractor, or 
picking the fruit. During the picking 
and pac king season we all work very 
hard. Often mv mother is in the 
packing shed until midnight helping 
to pack the cases for loading onto 
the truck for my father’s early 
to the market 


start 


MUSICAL EVENINGS 


But we're not always this busy and 
we often musical eve 
nings at home. Neighbors drop in to 
sing and play their instruments. I 
take 


talker | } ve 
aken lessons for seven 


have grand 


metimes over on the plano 


} 


of our ne ighbors isa fine 
nor, and he le ids us in our singing 
I think that everyone's favorite 
is “Waltzing Mathilda 
mav know. It is ou 


nal folk song 


song 


which vou 


ns it in hi 
Ops it inh Tits 


ft kerbag knapsack but when the 


stockman (rancher ) and the troopers 
the billahb ng 


of those words 


rick up he 
Some 


jumps into 


veTe 1186 d by 


John McGuinness gets set to take his 
collie pup for a ride on his bicycle 


the native people who lived in Aus 
tralia before Englishmen came here 

Almost every week end I find time 
to go rabbit hunting with a few of 
my friends. Rabbits are a great nui- 
sance in Australia, for they ruin pas- 
ture lands and crops. The first Eng 
lish settlers brought some rabbits as 
pets. Soon there were great numbers 
ot rabbits running wild, for none of 
their natural enemies, like foxes, live 
All of our fields are fenced with 
wire to protect crops against rabbits 
We often have “rabbit drives,” when 


here 


an entire community joins in to hunt 
down these pests 

We have almost the same proble ly 
with brought 
Asia te 
burden. But 


camels The se were 


into northern Australia from 


be used as beasts of 
when motor-trucks 
people turned their 
Now huge bands of camels roam the 


countrvsicde 


were invented 


camels loose 


stampeding herds of 


ttle and ruining fences and crops 


The lingo _)s iunother annoving 
that 
Dingos are fine 
but they 
kill sheep when they grow up 
I intend to jon the Youth Club 


ust been for a DV an 


uuimal. It is a wild dog lives 
only in 


Australia 
| 


1 } 
pe ts when young hunt and 


who lives nearby. Shi 
it ‘ about the 
1 like te 
virls living there 
iddress are: Jolin Me 
North Rocks Road, North 


New South 


$ al 
ie and 
sthilitiess 
Parramatta 
Australia 


Rocks, via 


Wales 


*Means word is defined on page 13 











A 13':-ton shovel loading Great Northern cars at mine pit. 


as Was 


} 


} 


} 
} 


Supe I 


, 
wout a 


hese Woods ! called 


the C} | i word tor 


Mesabi te mto a 


Lott 
} 


in nearby hills. But some 


will rise 
Vill rise 


wine 

heard 

It became and still 

Mesabi iron ore 
Nine 


t 


e which runs through 1,200 acres 
and is 400 teet deep It is called the 
Grand Canvon of Minnesota 

This mine is the world’s largest 
pen pit iron ore mine. In an oper 
pit mine, iron ore rests in veins neal 
the surface of the ground. Workers 
do not dig underground 

Most of the Mesabi iron ore mines 
are open pit. Day and night, thou 
sands of men work on the rane 
which has more than 100 mines. The 
nines are lighte dat night They pro 
duce about two out ot ever\ three 
tons of iron ore mined in the U. § 

The Mesabi Range was not well 
known until 1892. That year the first 
loads of iron ore were shipped fro 
the ranqe ihout 4.000 tons. Last 
vear about 64.000.000) tons were 
hipped Since LS92 the range has 
produced ib JOO_OOO_OOO tons of 

ast that 
Ththie’s | 

car with Don 
nesota. He 


deep 

Hundred 
pit. electric sho 
from the veins 
0-ton truck 


e a short dista 


» Spotlight on America 


Mesahi 


By TONY SIMON 


Special Reporter for Junior Scholastie 


vevor belts. which mo > ore to 
the ground level where we were 

“Shallowe1 mines do not use con 
veyor belts.” Don said. “Instead, elec 
tric shovels load the ore directly into 
treight cars or trucks 

‘Is the iron ore shippe d directly to 
the loading docks at Lake Superior? 
I asked Don 

“Some is,” he said. “High-grade ore 
can be shipped directly. But not all 
ore is high grade. Some iron ore must 
first be treated here on the range 
washed, dried, crushed, roasted, and 
screened—to obtain a proper grade 


] 
tor use in steel mills 


HOW MUCH IS LEFT? 


“About how much high-grade iron 
ore is still in the range?” | asked 

‘No one knows exactly.” Don said 
Some mining experts believe there 
ire only about 1.000.000.0000 tons ot 
high vrade iron left. When this is 
gone, the U. S. will pr ibably have to 
get most of its iron ore from Canada 
Brazil, Chile. Mexico. Liberia, and 
Sweden which | h iron ore 
ranges 

Qne morning 
large truck loaded wi i house 
“Hibbing is known as the ‘iron ore 
capital of the world Don said 
Its also called ‘the citv that moved 
That's because mich of Hibbing has 
been moved fi tinal site 


| 
1 
which rested or ) Ey 


toda as 
houses are 

“Are there 
\linnesota 
me yood b t 

‘Yes there itt i iswered 
just as there are other states besides 
Minnesota that produce iron ore. But 
Mesabi ind \linnesota—the, re the 


viants 





WORDS TO 
Are You Spellbound? 


Does this word look strange to 
BOXS? It should look strange— 


because it’s wrong. 


you 


What do you do when you want to 
write about more than one box? You 
follow this simple rule: 

Nouns ending in s, x, or ch 
form their plurals by adding es to 
the singular. 

So that’s why our first try looked 
wrong. The right word is boxes. To 
make the rule stick, let's 
quick workout with it. Can you give 


have a 


the correct plural form for each of 
the following words? 
fox tax 


wren h « lass 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


candidate ( KAN-dih-date ) 

Many the U. S. held 
elections just about a week ago, on 
November 8 
their 
candidates 

A candidate is 
running for office 

Our word candidate 
the Latin word candidus, 


dress 


towns in 


In the election voters 


cast ballots for the different 


someone who is 


comes from 
meaning 


“glittering” or “white.” 


THE WISE 


In ancient Rome a man campaign- 
ing for office wore a white toga. He 
was called candidatus, “clothed in 
white.” The white toga was a sign 
of the candidate’s purity and good- 


ness. 


From candidatus comes our word 
candidate. After a time, anyone run- 
ning for office, no matter how good 
or bad he was. was called a candi- 
date 

Our word eandid (KAN-did) also 
comes from the Latin candidus. But 
candid is close to the Latin meaning 
It means “frank 
ceit.” 


honest: without de- 


Many people misspell the word 
candidate. They change a d to t and 
spell it cantidate. If you remember 
that it has the same root as candid, 
you shouldn't have anv trouble with 
the spelling 





STARRED -* WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here 


BOT-uh-1 
The 


botany 
not Noun 


card. 


lw +} inv 
mb and separate th il me- 


work is done by hand 
tools 


times the with 
omb like 
dry-hopper. Noun. A tunnel-shaped 
ox for storing dry grain which is used 
for feed. There | 


loor in 
the bottom through which the g 
delivered to the ] 


is usually a trap-¢ 
iin is 
inimals at feed-time 
entomology (en-toh-MOL-oh-jih. Pro- 
nounce second o as in not.) Noun. The 
study of life 
nectarine (nek-ter-EEN). Noun 
.smooth-skinned variety of peach 
PER - uh - tih. Pro- 
nounce o as in not.) Noun. Good for- 
tune; success; favorable conditions 


RYE-vuhl). Noun 


insect 


prosperity (pros 


rival A competi 


tor. A person who tries to reach a goal 

for which others are also aiming 
stagnant (STAG-nuhnt 

at.) Adjective 


Pronounce a 
} } 


aescripe 


} 


1\ yecause 


iS itl 


used to 
1 1 
something which is unhealt] 


it is not moving. A 


vhen the 


por stagnant 
water does not N 
suhs-TAYN’D 

in say.) Adjec 


tinued for a certain period of time with- 


sustained Pronounce 


ay as tive con 


meaning 
ut interruption. 
PUNG-stuhn Noun \ 


verv hard metallic element of the chro- 


tungsten 


It has the highest melting 


point of ill metals 


mium family 
ind is used for 
hardening steel and for making the fila 


ments in electric-light bulhs 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


eucalyptus (u-kuh-LIHP-tuhs 
first uw as in cube.) 
koh-AH-luh 
KOOK-uh-bur-uh. Pro- 
nounce oo as in cook; u in bur as in up.) 
merino (muh-REE-noh) 
platypus (PLAT-ih-puhs; a as in at.) 
wolfram (WOOL-fruhm. Pronounce 
00 as in foot.) 


Pro- 
nounce 
koala 


kookaburra 


Junior Writers 


The Calfica 


We got a letter trom Jessica 
She said had a calfica. 
We were going to name it Bessica 
But we had to call it Billica 
Because it was a bullica 
Gary Leferink, Grade 5 
Edison School, Rochester, Minn. 
Teacher, Mrs. R. W. Gifford, Jr 


An Old Billy Goat 


Ihe other day 


the cow 


I went to the zoo, 

I saw lions, tigers, and monkeys, too. 

I saw snakes and bears 

And a seal that could float; 

But the thing I liked best was an 
Old billy goat 


He was old and worn 

And he needed a shave 

And his whiskers looked like 

Thev had a permanent wave. 
Phyllis Bost, Grade 7 
Cecil School, Lexington, N. C. 
Teacher, Mrs. Gilmer Lonier 


* * * * 


DO YOUR BEST 


Young people in school sometimes are 
the work of adult 
writers. Then they send in this work to 
Scholastic Awards, Junior Writers, and 
similar contests. 

if they would stop and think a mo- 
ment, they would realize that nothing 
is ever gained by such dishonesty. They 


tempted to copy 


ire doing themselves and their schools 
i great deal of harm 

faking someone else’s work like that 

like taking someone else's money 01 
coat. It is The who 
does it is making himself dishonest. He 
Is showing that he can’t be trusted This 
; true whether he takes all on part of 
else’s work 


ste iling person 


meone 
From time 
re sent to 


i 
Sometimes we rec 


to time, stories and poems 


us which are not original 
ognize them. Some 


times we don't, but readers of our mag 


then 
prin- 


izine do. In both cases we must 


vrite to the student’s teacher or 
ipal. 

The that has 
} 


cheated is always painful. It hurts the 


discovery someone 
teachers and principal who have trusted 
the student. It hurts the family which 
has thought its son or daughter honest 
It hurts the boy or girl to have other 
people know that he or she cheated 

In writing, as in everything else, the 
important best 
There is nothing to gain and much to 
lose in stealing something which be- 
longs to another person. 

Always do your best and you will 
have nothing to be ashamed of. 


thing is to do vou 
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YIPPEE! WE'VE 
BEATEN THE REDCOATS -' 
.-- WILLIAMSBURG 
IS SAVED.’ 








GEE! WHATA $0 COULD I, 
MOVIE! I COULD JOHNNY. IT WAS 
SEE ITALL : 
OVER AGAIN’ 


ONLY A SCRATCH, ‘\Ji 
DEBORAH... | Jw 
"TiS NOTHING ! 4c 


COpR. 
13-8 











v.. BOY WAS JUST ABOUT ¥ I LIKED THE GIRL BEST... 
MY AGE - AND LOOK AT } ESPECIALLY HER CLOTHES. 
COLONIAL TIMES 


ALL THE ADVENTURES 


HE HAD VERE ROMANTIC, WEREN'T 
~~ = , 
. ' 





SUPPOSE YOU 





[MY 








TWO START PACKING 


FOR A VACATION TRIP... 
ANDO LEAVE THE REST 


VIRGINIA'S CAPITA 
LIKE PATRICK HENR 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
GEORGE WASHINGT 





“IN THE 1700'S, WHEN 


LIVED AND WORKEL 


JANE, ANO ED 

ARE ON THEIR 
WAY... INTO 
THE PAST / 


SOUTH 


* @PERE IT 15... COLONIAL 
WILLIAMSBURG -- 
RESTORED AND REBUILT, 
JUST AS IT WAS...200 
YEARS AGO! ” 
~. —— 





THE PAST 


\. youRSELVES ? ae 
ee 5 


ee 
Y SAY...HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO TRAVEL 
A COUPLE OF HUNDRED YEARS INTO 
.. AND SEE FOR 


/ WE'RE HEADING 


BUT 


Y LOOK... 


HOOP 


o\ sxirnts// 





wt TO THE SAME 

WILLIAMSBURG 
WE SAW IN 

q THE MOVIE, OF 

COURSE... TO 

* THE CRADLE 

\ OF AMERICAN 

LIBERTY". | 

















The Wonderful Sights of Williamsburg... 


is is THE HOUSE OF AEDs: <All) ty) 
BURGESSES, WHERE \ Nea ‘b Nit 
AMERICA'S OLDEST LAW- Bh || ai | z 

MAKING BODY MET. ON ui 

THIS SPOT, PATRICK 

HENRY SPOKE OUT 

FOR LIBERTY. ” 











*@n 16 CENTURY 
VIRGINIA, MISBEHAVING 
CITIZENS WERE 
LOCKED IN A PILLORY, 
IN FRONT OF THE 
PUBLIC GAOL.” 














"@Miviamsaure's citizens & 
CELEBRATED IMPORTANT fama! © 
Z| OCCASIONS AND HOLIDAYS 
S| AT THEIR FAVORITE 
| RALEIGH TAVERN. * 
—> 
a 
e 








TRAVELING DANCING 
MASTERS TAUGHT THE 
LATEST STEPS FROM 
ENGLAND...” 











E GEORGE WYTHE HOUSE, A 
TYPICAL TOWN RESIDENCE OF A 
WELL-TO-DO GENTLEMAN. AS 
YOU SEE, ALMOST ALL OF THE 
HOUSEHOLD WORK WAS DONE 
IN SEPARATE BUILDINGS ON 


WAS REALLY A 
GROUP OF SMALL 
WORK-SHOPS, 
WHERE SLAVES 
ANO SERVANTS 
LABORED. ” 


NOW L KNOW WHAT THEY TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO, MOST 

MEAN BY “THE GOOD OLD \_ !T WASN'T-NOT EVEN FOR THE B= = FOLKS HAD TO WORK LONG AND 

DAYS.” I WISH I COULO FEW WEALTHY PLANTATION ———\_ HARD FOR A SIMPLE EXISTENCE. 

HAVE LIVED HERE...IT ERS. = JUST CLOSE YOUR EYES, 

MUST HAVE BEEN FINE.’ 7 SEC... ta * TH JOHNNY ANO JANE, 
bp Cw = = AND TRY TO 
iV pm —— " IMAGINE...» 

{ 


“SMlow DIFFERENT Your Lives [J 
WOULD BE IF YOU WERE ACOLO- \ 
NIAL BOY AND GIRL IN 
WILLIAMSBURG, TWO 
CENTURIES AGO... ” 
SEVEN 
O'CLOCK ANO 


a 


mo | \ | \ 
™ 


=. 


a) —— hd 


met Tiltit iiiiLmett—, 


LED 


peer o 
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*WMou'd BE AWAKENED AT DAWN--COLD AND SLEEPY 





JONATHAN, HURRY, = BRRR__SOME DAV 

© -A@Er - 

tty A I SHALL BE 
FROZEN SOLID. 





Bur TODAY. YOU NOT ONLY GET UP LATER --BUT 
EVEN ON THE COLDEST MORNINGS, YOU'RE 
SNUG ANDO WARM: ” 











*@ SIMPLE COLONIAL BREAKFAST TOOK TIME AND 
PATIENCE TO PREPARE IN THE OPEN FIREPLACE. * 
HING AT A TIME 


WILL THAT PORRIDGE ONE T 
et | LAD... THERE'S TEA TO 


SE 








BE BREWED AS WELL. 





WH BE BROUGHT TO THE HOUSE BY MANPOWER... 
AND BOYPOWER.” 





VERY MORNING, WATER AND FIREWOOD HAD 





WO LAST YOU THROUGH 

THE DAY. AND NOW-- 

TIME TO START WORK 
JONATHAN, : 


TRIPS TO THE WE 
AREN'T EXACTLY PLAY 


HERE'S ENOUGH WOOD START WORK.? THE 7 





*@Bowadavs, MANY AND PLENTY OF GOOD THINGS 
1O-BAT ARE STORED COOL AND CLEAN 
PREPAREC CKLY AND EASILY, ” 
Boy--THE BREAK 
FAST OF ATHLETES. 
ORANGE JUICE, 
WAFFLES ANO BACON, 


JUST SAVE 
SOME ROOM 
FOR THESE 





*@Po CHORES FOR US! WE JUST TAKE FUEL AND 
WATER FOR GRANTED AS PART OF OUR HOME...” 


fo Pe er reer ere CPOE OOO 
+ 4 
JHNNY 


aanaenst 
, TURN UP COME ALONG, 7 RIGHT, DAD 
THE THERMOSTAT | SON...I'LL DROW ..S'LONG, 

ON YOUR WAY U OFF ON 4 MOM--WISH 


OUT, PLEASE 











*@NLY THE WEALTHY COULD AFFORD AN EDUCATION -- "@But TODAY, ALL BOYS AND GIRLS HAVE TIME 
MOST PEOPLE HAD NEITHER THE TIME NOR MONEY... ” FOR SCHOOL...AND EDUCATION IS FREE FOR 
EVERYBODY, ” 


7 SenanAO ee 


BOY, I WANT YOU TO I--I'M SORRY, SIR, BUT 
FORGE ME A PAIR OF NEITHER MY FATHER NOR THIS 1S HOW VOLTA BUILT HIS 
DOOR HINGES OF I HAVE LEARNED FIRST BATTERY--ACCORDING TO 
THESE DIMENSIONS. TO READ. THE BOOK I READ YESTERDAY 
ABOUT FAMOUS ELECTRICAL 
PIONEERS. 


EARNING A TRADE WAS A COLONIAL LAD'S *@MHILE THREE-O'CLOCK THESE DAYS IS FUN 
ALL-DAY JOB...” TIME FOR YOU KIOS...” 


I KNOW YOU'RE TIRED, SON-- \/ 

BUT WE MUST KEEP THE FIRE TOUCHDOWN? 

GOING IF WE'RE TO FINISH . : ‘RAY FOR JOHNNY 
THE HINGES ON TIME... Ze 3 POWERS 


yf GOLLY, NOT EVEN ABLE TO ‘ ; 
READ; AND SLAVING ALL DAY IT COULON'T BE 
LONG... THAT WAS TOUGH.’ HELPED..IN THOSE 
DAYS, JOHNNY, 


BUT, ED, WHAT ABOUT THE ~ 
WOMEN? AND THE MEN? WHAT 
WAS THEIR DAY LIKE THEN ® 





Advertisement 














We A GIRL HAD TO HELP MOTHER WITH HER DAWN-TO- SFopay, WHILE YOU'RE AT SCHOOL, MOTHER'S AUTO- 
DARK LABOR... THERE WAS THE LAUNORY, FOR INSTANCE--* MATIC WASHER SOAKS, WASHES, RINSES AND DRIES 
ss sa sat EVERYTHING FOR HER...WHILE HER AUTOMATIC IRONER 
SCRUB THE CLOTHES WELL ; 8 SAVES HER STILL MORE TIME AND ENERGY .’ 
JANE, BUT BE SPARING 
OF THE SOAP 





" WE SHALL HAVE TO 
MAKE MORE SOAP 
SOON, MOTHER. 





; 
Prien THERE WAS 


‘Mow ELECTRIC APPLIANCES--LIKE A STAFF OF 
wae aecittens mince taeean WEL TRAINED SERVANT 
I'VE SPREAD THE THAT'S A GOOD CHILE 


E S--DO OUR CLEANING...” 
CLOTHES ON THE GRASS WHILE YOU BEAT THE R IGS, T'LL THERE / THE RUG'S SPIC & 
FINISH SWEEPING AND START AND SPAN. THINK I'LL DO 
THE WINDOWS THE UPHOLSTERY 
_ TODAY, TOO... 

















"QUITH TODAY'S ELECTRIC RANGE. REFRIGERATOR 

— AND Hi ~ FREEZER, MOTHER CAN PREPARE TASTY 
17'S ONLY TWO HOURS TO DINNER ... HEALT L MEALS INA MATTER OF MINU ITES. 

WE'D BEST GET STARTED, JANE. I'L f 

START MY BREAD, AND YOU FETCH SOME Ba é TWENTY MINUTES TO DINNER- TIME . 
DRIED BEEF AND > iaoees FROM $ LET'S SEE--LAMB CHOPS 

STRAWBERRIES --THIS'LL TASTE SO GOOD, 
THEY'LL NEVER KNOW IT'S FULL OF , 

VITAMINS A TO DOUBLE -Z .’ 


etiteetieenediiie detente a 


NOW, 
, GREEN SALAD 





Ay 
} 


: re a oe 





“Since, IN THOSE DAYS, THERE WERE ONLY CRUDE TOOLS 
AND MUSCLE POWER, BOYS HAD TO HELP THEIR FATHERS 
WITH THE HEAVY WORK...” 
i gt ; 
GOOD, JONATHAN--YOuU'LL 
MAKE A FINE SMITH 
SOMEDAY .’ 


LOOK AT 'ER-- 
CUTTING RIGHT THROUGH 
THAT STEEL LIKE A KNIFE 

THROUGH CHEESE ,’ 


T'S STILL DAYLIGHT WHEN 


°@AT THE FACTORY 


WE DID A PROUD 
DAY'S WORK, SON...A 
PAIR. OF HINGES IN 
ONE DAY.’ 


WHEW... I'M WORN 
OUT.’ THOUGHT THE DAY 
WOULD NEVER END.’ 


TEASE 


THAT MACHIA 
Pp 


aeutecs 
Tameeet 
a 98% bee 
J 
i 


REMEM BER-- 


OWERS,’ HEAR SHE 


WORK E 


MORE “POWER” TO HER! 
THE MORE SHE TURNS OUT-- 
: THE CHEAPER COMPLETED 
RS PRODUCTS WILL BE FOR 
US TO BUY! 


TURNED OUT 2,000 ° 


\ parts Topay’ “44 








GOSH 
OF LAZY COMPARED 70 
THEM, DON T WE? 


WE SEEM SORT 


NOT AT ACL, 
MODERN TOOLS AND POWER DO YF 
THINGS BETTER AND FASTER THAN & 

OUR OWN HANDS... AND GIVE 

US TIME FOR OTHER THINGS. 


y GUE SE FOLKS . 
DION'T FEEL LIKE “OTHER | 
THINGS” WHEN THEIR 

WORK WAS DONE , 








Brren DINNER IT WAS BED-TIME FOR THOSE WEARY Y FOLKS... 





! OW DEAR, I'VE NOT FINISHED 
MY MENDING BUT THE 


* BPwiLe Our EVENING IS JUST BEGINNING...” 





‘ ib T" : 
I'M GOING, HURRY! WE'LL BE WHAT'S THE RUSH... 


AS LONG AS W 
MOTHER... YAWN LATE FOR THE ; G E CATCH 
CANDLE'S FLICKERING OUT,’ | 


JONATHAN, OFF TO BED 
WITH YOu // 


EIGHT O'CLOCK SHOW: THE NEWSREEL / 








1 TAKE ITALL BACK? 


OLD DAYS*--I'LL STICK TO 


\. GOOD OLD TODAY... 





* QYHEN WE'VE TIME AND ENERGY FOR HOBBIES--AND SPORTS -- 
YOU CAN KEEP THE *GOOD 


AND READING --AND ENTERTAINMENT--AND ENSOYING LIFE... 








DON'T THINK THAT THE WILLIAMSBURG . 
FOLKS DIDN'T WANT A BETTER LIFE, JOHNNY-- 
BUT TODAY'S GOOD THINGS JUST DIDN'T EXIST 
THEN...ANO THE PEOPLE LIVED PRETTY 
MUCH THE WAY THEIR ANCESTORS 
DID BEFORE THEM. 





OF COURSE, THERE 
WERE MANY IMPROVEMENTS 
FROM CENTURY TO CENTURY, 

BUT STRANGE AS 
IT SEEMS... 











@uie MEANS ON WHICH THEY DEPENDED FOR LIGHT...FOR HEAT... TRAVEL 
M 


: ... AND POWER...HADN'T CHANGED 
CH SINCE THE BEGINNING OF MAN / ” 


ST TRAVEL AND 
ICATION DEPENDED 
ORSEPOWER! ~ 


* @no PowER FOR THE 
WORKINGMAN MEANT 
MUSCLE POWER J” 


JUST AS WE TAKE 
TODAY'S WONDERS AND 
COMFORTS FOR GRANTED 


Frac NSTANT HEAT THAT Ss 3% 


AT OUR FINGERTIPS... 


* Puc CLICK OF A SwiTCH 
THAT FLOODS THE NIGHT 
WITH DAYLIGHT...” 


*@Pue HIGH-SPEED TRAVEL } aN ; Ano THE MIRACLES THAT 
AND SPLIT- SECOND | , jis POWER-DRIVEN MACHINES 
COMMUNICATION THAT q ? i) HAVE BROUGHT IN OUR 
HAVE MADE IT REALLY ane FACTORIES --AND HOMES.” 
A'SMALL WORLD’ *.. 














WELL, GEE, EO-— THAT'S ASTORY IN ITSELF, 
HOW DID SUCH A BIG JOHKNNY-~ THE STORY OF 
CHANGE--ANOD SUCH A REVOLUTION .’ 

A FAST ONE -- 
COME ABOUT ? 





A REVOLUTION, 
ALL RIGHT... BUT 
A PEACEFUL ONE, 
JANE--WITH MEN Jj 

Mey AND MACHINES, IT 
A REVOLUTION ?/ : WAS CALLED THE 
WITH SOLOIERS INOUSTRIAL 

ANO REVOLUTION... 

MACHINE-GUNS? p 














“Bememser How 17 TOOK JONATHAN'S , "QRESULT? WITH STEAM ENGINE POW- 
FATHER HOURS AND DAYS OF HARD WORK Sym, wre LAINE DPE NCD rue | ER. MANY MEN COULD D0 MUCH MORE 
AND MUSCLE POWER TO PRODUCE WAY 70.° WORK WITH MUCH LESS EFFORT--IN 
SOMETHING...” 4 Ba ASINGLE FACTORY, INSTEAD OF 

A NEW SOURCE OF MANY FORGES. 
POWER, ATLAST/ 

















Riso, IN THOSE DAYS, EVERY PART OF Our EL! WHITNEY, (INVENTOR OF @xo SO WE HAD INTERCHANGEABLE 
A MUSKET, FOR INSTANCE, WAS HAND-] THE COTTON GIN) WORKED OUT THE | PARTS...AND COULD MASS-PRODUCE 
MADE ANO, THEREFORE, DIFFERENT...) IDEA OF IDENTICAL PARTS...” 
fT WAS JUST IMPOSSIBLE TO MAKE 

TWO 


FOR THE FIRST TIME /” 
EXACTLY ALIKE... ” ALL GUN BARRELS MADE ———| 
FROM THIS PATTERN WILL FIT 


_ oe 
ANY STOCK MADE FROM 
THIS ONE, 


roe: 


Advertisement 





BE ABLE TO TURN OUT MANY OIFFERENT 


ANOTHER WAY OF IMPROVING 


“BNOTHER THING--THE BLACKSMITH HAD TO] “@ur IDENTICAL PARTS SOON LED TO |"QiiTH speciaLrzation, 
PROOUCTS...AND BOYS LIKE JONATHAN 


HAD TO SPEND MANY YEARS LEARNING 


PRODUCTION...” 
THE DIFFICULT TRAOE... ” 


LF now WE CAN HAVE A 


NUMBER OF WORKMEN 
EACH ONE A SPECIALIST 
MAKING A SINGLE PART. 


COULD BECOME SKILLED Af HiS JOB 
IN A FEW WEEKS--WORK EASIER AND 
FASTER,’... ANO THE FINISHE 


PROD- 
UCT WAS NOT ONLY BETTER, BUT 
CHEAPER / ” 





IN 


‘ 


*@r tHE FORGE, THERE WAS MUCH 


LIFTING AND CARRYING OF 
HEAVY LOADS... ” 


iF WE SET UP A MOVING BELT- 
LINE TO CARRY PARTS... | 


WILL 
MEAN EASIER WORK FOR TRE MEN, 
AS WELL AS MORE PRODUCTION. 


WHAT DO YOU 
MEAN “ON OUR 
WAY’ ED? 


Advertisement 


"Bo THE ASSEMBLY-LINE WAS BORNe= 
NO WE WERE ON OUR WAY TO THE 
MODERN FACTORY SYSTEM, ” 


BECAUSE THE INDUSTRIAL — 
REVOLUTION ITSBLF COULD 
BE REVOLUTIONIZED,’ 


IN THE LATE i800'S, 
A GREAT NEW FORCE WAS 
PUT TO WORK IN OUR 
HOMES AND FACTORIES... 























"TE LectRic POWER--ELECTRIC GENERATORS, ELECTRIC MACHINES, ELECTRIC TOOLS--CHANGED our FACTORIES... 
1 ar 
TE 


DIRTY, CLUTTERED, SOME- 
TIMES DANGEROUS PLACES-- 














--WHICH HAD TO BE LOCATED WHERE 
THEY COULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN F| 
COAL OR WATER POWER... R 





CLEAN, BRIGHT = REAM 
LINED MANUFACTUR PLANTS -- 


~-WHICH COULD BE LOCATED ANYWHERE... 
ORAWING THEIR POWER FROM A VAST 
300,000 -MILE NETWORK OF HIGH- 
VOLTAGE ELECTRICITY!” 





ELECTRICITY NOT ONLY ‘Sy SURE--BECAUSE WITH --WHICH BRINGS US RIGHT BACK 
REVOLUTIONIZED THE WAY / ELECTRIC MACHINERY, A AGAIN TO--MORE ANO BETTER 
WE MAKE THINGS--BUT THE | WORKMAN CAN PRODUCE ve ANO THINGS FOR ALL OF US.’ IN 
THINGS WE MAKE.,.TO GIVE | MORE...AND THE MORE BECAUSE OUR HOMES, FOR INSTANCE... 
US THE HIGHEST STANDARD \ HE PRODUCES, THE THEY'RE 
OF LIVING IN THE WORLD. | CHEAPER THE , CHEAPER, 

PRODUCTS GET-- MORE PEOPLE 


CAN BUY 


AK 


4 

Brccrric POWER HAS MADE 
LIFE EASIER, MORE ENJOY- 
ABLE, MORE COMPLETE, 
FOR ALL OF US...” 


iL § ‘h \\\ 


RADIO -TELEVISION-PHONOGRAPH 


/ Y Pp 
G) Gj 
* 
ANO WAITING TO eee 
ANO WHEREVER. WE NEEO IT.” 


AND HOW ABOUT OUTSIDE OUR HOMES, ..'N HOW ABOUT MOVIES... AND THE 
ED? LIKE IN CARS ANO SHIPS AND *%-RAYS DOCTORS ANO DENTISTS USE... 
TRAINS AND PLANES... ANO-AND--ALMOST EVERYTHING / 


= 





Advertisement 











JUST A FLIP OF A SWITCH 
= A BUTTON--AND 
TY BRINGS US LIGHT 
T AND POWER AND - 


GOLLY, WE'VE SURE 
COME A LONG WAY 
SINCE WILLIAMSBURG / 


WE'VE GOT 


LO» EVERYTHING. ¢ 


I DON T KNOW, JOHNNY -- 
FOLKS & HUNDRED YEARS 
FROM NOW MAY LOOK BACK 
AT US THE WAY WE LOOK 
BACK AT WILLIAMSBURG ! 


GOSH. IT TAKES ALL 
KINOS OF PEOPLE TO MA 
A COUNTRY LIKE C 

LIKE US...WORKERS 
SCIENTISTS, 8U 


WE'VE ALL HAD A 
HAND IN MAKING THIS 
COUNTRY GREAT 
Ah) WAS BUILT BY 
WITH IDEAS A 
WILL TO GET 7 
DONE J 


STUREN ae 3 
arr al 











YES, JANE --iINVENTIVE 
INDUSTRY TODAY IS WORKING 
HARDER THAN EVER TO BRING 


GENERAL QD ELECTRIC 


Scucetcrasts.¢. 
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BUCK PASSING 


ID 


was dr ipped 


you wt Where 


} 


Pripucka 
Philadelphia 
Eagles last month? You probably re 
nember Tripucka. He 
the 
vear Yet 
ma pro club! 
Mention this 


u that a 


ratik 


I 
wv the 


was “the heart 
Notre Dame 
vld ‘. 


he couldn't w t 


and brains” of great 


team last 
rosition 
next time an ie 
good college team can ai 


You 


suc h ex 


beat 


ilso chuck in 


wavs i good pro team 
the 
lege greats as Bob Chappuis, Tommy 
Bobby Layne, and Angelo Ber 
telli—none f whom made anv dent 
the p! » ranks 

| can’t see how anyon 
re question What have 
got that pros haven 
spirit? Nonsense! While the 
vill never die for the dea 
Bay 


can 


names of 


Harmon 


the 


f 
Packe rs he like ‘ 
butter too much to 
cking and _ tackling 
other football 
idy emp! vment 
Ameri 
valler 
There ire i 
though th 


is the 
scouts are 


little 


really twice as good 
The 
digging up 
known, but great, plavers 


linne S ire 
recognized stars pro 
continually these 

1 don’t think the greatest college team 
wound—Notre Dame, Army, Oklahoma 
x Cornell—could give the poorest pi 
team i stiff work 


! 
invthing more than 


nit 
otherwise? Aren't 


made up of the greatest 


How can vou argue 
he pro team 
ollege stars? Aren't thev oldet, strong 
Don’t they practice 
ust as hard and aren't thev just as well 
ached? 

Though the answer is ves” in each 
ind though the bette 
in the « still would rather 

college game. Not only because 


Horful 


: 
ng, but because thev are 


er, and smarter? 


pros are 
lleges, I 
ge games are more ¢ ind 
sounde r 
Pass izv. Knowing 
fan likes to see flving 
ev just fill the 


veTade 


iir with ‘em 


sago I made a study 


* seven 
| 


seven biggest 


nd discovered this: The 








When you feel you're catching cold 
Please be kind to young and old 

Stay out of crowds and do not sneeze 
Except into a tissue—piease! 





To avoid colds, build up your resistance with nourishing 
food, rest, fresh air, and exercise. If you do catch one, keep 
warm, eat lightly, and rest at home until you are well. 


pros attempted 369 passes and the col 
231 
Here are the 
\ 
number of passes that were 


each 


leges 
games I chose and the 


thrown in 


College Games Passes 
Alabama-Tennessee . 23 
Notre Dame-Tulane 32 
California-U. S. C. ‘ 46 
Michigan-Northwestern 
Minnesota-Ohio State 37 
Cornell-Yale 

Harvard-Army ... 24 


Pro Games 
Giants-Steelers 
Eagles-Bears 
Bulldogs-Redskins 
Yankees-Colts 50 
Lions-Rams ‘ 67 
Bills-Forty-Niners - 59 
Cardinals-Packers 44 


divide the t tal 
if passes by seven uumber of games 


If vou will numb 


vou 
0) 


will discover that the pros throw 


20) or more passes ne than the col 
leges 
Ot course no t the pros have 
lots if shary ind that it i 
than on the 

gi mind. But that’s no excuse for some of 
the things thev do. Thev throw the bal 


from anvwhere what the sit 


to travel by ur 


easier 


no matter 

uation 1s 
In other 

tent on pleasing the crowd than 


words, they seem more ii 
nm wit 
ning the game 

Take that recent (olt-Yankee ganv 
for instance. It’s late in the last quarte 
le iding 21-17 The 
ave the ball deep in their own terri 
tory 

What would vou do if vou were the 
quarterback? Play it safe to protect the 
lead, of course. But this is pro football 
The quarterback, Y. A. Tittle, fades 
back to pass. He is hit and the ball is 
the Yankees on the Colt 
three-vard line. The Yankees score and 
sew up the game. 

This is the sort of thing that happens 
all the time in pro football. The aver 
age fan may love it. I don’t. It just isn’t 
good football. There’s a time and a 
place to pass—a time and place to gam 
ble. The pros never heard of it. 

Well, you pays your money and vou 
gets your choice 


nd the ( olts are 
} 


recoy ered by 


—Henman L. Masi, Sports Editor 





INDUSTRY CONDUCTS 
A TALENT SEARCH 


Some Facts about 


Robert J. Canning 


IKE the Navy, Army, and Air Force, industry needs 
new and ambitious recruits every year. Certainly 
thousands of men and women apply for jobs annually 
with General Electric, but to get the cream of the col- 
lege crop, it sends talent scouts to the campuses. Bob 
Canning helps conduct the search that gives General 
Electric its current and future leaders 
As manager of the Company's Business Training 
Course, Bob and his assistants travel 40,000 miles to 
interview 3,000 voung men in order to hire perhaps 200 
graduates of the 90 schools they visit each vear during 


a hectic, concentrated five-month period. Those chosen 


ft 
to take the 30-vear-old Business Training Course meet 


twice a week for three years, after working hours, to 
gain greater knowledge and experience in accounting 
and allied fields. From the course-—-conducted at Svyra- 
cuse and Schenectady, New York, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, and Pittsfield and Lynn, Massachusetts— have come 
those who will continue a tradition of personal leader- 
ship, helping General Electric maintain a leadership in 
the field of electrical manufacturing 


. * * 


Bob knows how this interviewing at colleges works. He 
was interviewed himself in 1939 at the University of 
Michigan, where he majored in economics, and, inci- 
dentally, met his wife. There he also got his first glimpse 





of personalized General Electric methods. After taking 
the Business Training Course at Schenectady, Bob became 
BTC representative at Bridgeport. After three years he 
returned to Schenectady, where at 32 he maintains his 
headquarters between recruiting trips to campuses. 





>. 
oh | 


Set up more than 30 years ago to develop and round 
men versed in business theories, the Business Training 
Course owes its success to the quality of men doing the 
recruiting, conducting the courses, and to those enrolled 


each year for the intensive three-year program. From 
large and small colleges and universities, east, west, north, 
and south, come the men who are being trained in a fine 
tradition. And interest in one and all continues through the 
years—like the quality of General Electric products. 


You can put your confidence in — . 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





LIONEL TRAIN 


They're so REAL! They lan « lifeume with ree 
eenable care Theyre fun and excnement for 
Pather and Son They pull real emoke and whinie 
tke res! creina See them at your local more 
Liens! Traio sem priced as low as $1595 


-——<—<—Se ee oe ee ee eee ee 


° 

' Lionat Trains, P.O. Box 159 

] Madison Square Scation, New York 10, New York 
I enclose 2% for sal Offer’ —uncluding 40-page full 
8 color Lionel Train Catalog, Sound Effects Record, # Mini 
i ature Billboards, and Rasiroad Planning Book for POP 
1 

- 


Nem 
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acacecacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


1 Gilizenship Quiz & 


citdiiniinaaln 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. ro) 
Answers ore in TEACHERS EDITION. 9 


'\eacacacacacacacacacacacecacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


1. TOURING AUSTRALIA 


Match each name in the upper column 
with its correct description in the lower 
column. Score 5 points for each. Total, 
25 
a eucalyptus 
b dingo 
c. platypus 
d. koala 


e sheep station 


1. Australian wild dog 
2. ranch 
3. relative of the raccoon, which 
looks like a teddy bear 
. tall tree 
looks like a mixture of bird, bea- 


ver, and duck 


My score 


2. CHECKING AUSTRALIA 


Check the phrases which describe 
Australia. Score 2 points for each cor- 


rect check. Total, 10 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

! 

| 

| 

' 

| 

| 

! 

! 

1 

| 

| 

| 

i hotter in north than in south 
i north of the Equator 

| . now having spring weather 

i well-known to early explorers 
| half the country a vast desert 
| crop-raising the main industry 
i twice as large as the U. S 

| has huge plains for raising sheep 
; -—9. where most of the people live on 
| the southern coast 

' 10. where there is plenty of wate: 
| in all parts of the country 

| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
' 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


My score 


3. SCANNING MESABI 


Underline the correct answer trom the 
three listed in italics inside the paren- 
theses. Score 3 points for each. Total 
15 
Indian word for 
thunder, giant 


1. Mesabi is an 
dwarf 
2. The Mesabi Range is 
110,000, 110 


ibout (10 
miles long 
3. It is known for its supply of (iron 
re, pe trole um, coal 

4. This supply is hauled to loading 
docks at Lake 
math) 

5. (New Orleans, Hollywood, Hib- 
bing) is called “the city that moved.” 


Geneva, Superior, Kla- 


My score 


4. NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Match each name in the upper column 
with its correct description in the lower 
column. Score 3 points for each. Total, 
15. 

a. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 
b. Charlotte Amalie 

c. Forrest P. Sherman 

d. Alben W. Barkley 

e. Jawaharlal Nehru 


Prime Minister of India 

new Chief of Naval Operations 
Vice-President of the U. S. 
capital of our Virgin Islands 
first U. S. delegate to the U. N. 


eS 
2. 

_3. 
4. 

5. 

My score____ 


5. HEADLINE WRITER 


Imagine vou are writing headlines for 
your local newspaper. Check the correct 
ending to each of the following news 
headlines. Score 5 points for each. Total, 
15 

1. The Virgin Islands of the United- 
States will soon build their first 

a. harbor 
b. radio station 
c. public school 
2. Australia is building largest power 
project in its history along the 
a. Snowy River. 
b. Gilbert River 
__c. Victoria River 
3. Large new deposits of asbestos 
found in 
—a. Egypt. 
_-b. Canada 
c. Norway 
My score 


6. PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 10 points for each of the fol- 
lowing you get right 


Total score 


AIR MAIL 


My score__ 


FURST FREE 
CONTROLLED AND 
SUSTAINED POWERED FLIGHT BY man 


ITED STATES POSTAGE} 


1. The plane shown above is the 


2. The two men 
brothers 


shown above are the 








Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 7 E. 12th St., 


New York 3, N. Y. If | 


your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug button 


BULK FREIGHTER. Photo by Charles 
Shalotsky, P. S. 188, New York, N. Y. 


FIREWORKS. By Yak Shida of Pacific 
Boulevard School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SUN DIAL of Puerto Rico. By Rosalie 
Mclaughlin, Hobbs (New Mexico) School. 


ATTENTION CAMERA FANS: When you send 
pictures be sure to write your name, name of 
your school, and subject of your pictures on 


© separate piece of paper, and enclose. if | 


you wont pictures returned, send 3-cent stomp 


| 


. “Jumping Jack” was 
the butt of jokes— 


Got poor marks and 
worried his folks. 


“NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT may be 
Just what he needs 
for energy!” 


17 


umping Jack fullback 














His Mom and teacher 
met one day 

And he heard the 
latter say: 


This advice put Jack 
“on the beam” — 

He stars in class and 
on the team! 








BAKED BY NABISCO * NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: Volucble new woll chart and student project sheets on the role of 


whole wheot in America’s economy and society and in the family diet are available. Write to 


National Biscuit Company, Niagara Falls, New York, Dept. J-3 





The True Test 
Mrs. Jones 
day?” 
Nellie: “Oh, she can't complain.” 
Mrs. Jones: “Heavens, I didn't know 
she was that sick.” 


Rosema ' t Ma 


“How is vour aunt to- 


H—airy Job 

Dick: “So your pop is 
pilot in a barber shop!” 

Joe: “Yes, he runs the clippers.” 


Rae, McAllister Schoo 


an airplane 


Waukesa I 


YOUR NAME 
TEAM NAME 
SCHOOL LETTERS 


Kids! Put new zip into your sweaters, 


hats, jerseys, jackets, blankets, etc! 

p Make ‘em snappy with 2” genuine 
athletic felt letters. Just Iron ‘Em On! Dandy for 
clubs and teams.Send 25¢ in coin for 6 letters 
(extra letters 5c each) State color. Be first in 
your crowd te stort the fad —order today. Free 
with every order -letter and emblem pamphiet. 


™ FELT CRAFTERS xcw namrsuee 


IT’S AN AMAZING WORLD 
under the MICROSCOPE! 


_ 





SCIENCECRAFT MICROSCOPE OUTFIT 
See crystals form, watch wriggling “vinegar eels’, 
and many other marvels in this fine Microscope Set 
Send $5.95, we pay postage 


Also write for 
FREE Micro-Chemistry book. Send TODAY 
The Porter Chemical Ce.. 93 Prospect Ave., Hagerstown, Md 


GIRLS!—-NEW LOVELY 
KEY-TO-MY-HEART PIN 4, Gel PLATED 


ULLY 


ENGRAVED 


. m Loe 
1. TASH GIFT ENGRAVING CO. 
487 BROADWAY, DEPT. 23-K, NEW YORK 13, N.Y 


Included in our Giant Bargain collection of U.S. Commeme- 
ratives, Airmail & High Value Stamps. Value 60¢. ONLY 
« to applicants for U. S approvals 

METROPOLITAN STAMPS 

140 NASSAU ST NEW YORK CITY 7 


FREE CATALOG “2 m9? p 
an ae oa eetedans 

beeetitel pin or ring fer pour wd 
Oot ope Arte Co., Be 


DEPT. 33 


His Fault 


His car and her car met head on. 
Both drivers got out and, with that fine 
courtesy so characteristic of motorists, 
both began to apologize profusely. 

“I'm so sorry,” said the woman. “It 
was all my fault.” 

“Not at all, Madam,” the man an- 
swered with gallantry. “I was to blame 
myself.” 

“But | insist, the fault was mine. I 
was on your side of the road.” 

“That may be true but I saw you 
coming blocks away, and I had ample 


opportunity to dart down a side street.” 
Anna Marie Ciraolo. So. Jr. HS, Niagara Falls, N.Y 


Weeping Willows 
Father: “What are you going to be 
when you grow up?” 
Son: “I'm going to be a tree doctor.” 
Father: “Why?” 
Son: “I want to put 


under weeping willows.” 
Elaine Ann Vavek 


handkerchiefs 


Jungman 


Job Applicant 


A man applied for a job in an office. 

“Mr. Randy,” the secretary said, 
there’s a man asking for a job with our 
organization. He says he makes a living 
by sticking his right arm into a lion’s 
mouth.” 

“Very interesting. What's his name?” 


‘Lefty.” 


Fred Randanelis 


One dark and stormy night, a trav- 
eler ducked into a haunted house to es- 
cape the rain. 

“Get out, get out,” wailed a ghostly 
voice. 

“Where are 
“LT can’t see you.” 

“I know,” the voice said meekly. 
“The sheets haven't returned from the 
laundry 


Bates Mill Seiwx Atco, New Jersey 


you?” asked the man. 


vet. 


an ¢ 4 e uN ~ 


KEY TO PUZZLE ON THE COVER 





What should I do if someone tele- 
phones to speak to my father, who is 
not at home? 


You can simply answer, “I’m sorry, 
my father isn't at home now. May | 
take a message for him?” 

When the caller gives a message, be 
sure to write it down. Ask him to spell 
his name if vou don't recognize it. Read 
the message back to him after you'y 
written it to be sure that you took ft 
down correctly. 


How can a girl refuse dates with a 
boy whom she doesn't like, without 
hurting his feelings? 

The simplest and nicest way for a 
girl to refuse a date is to say, “I'm sorry, 
but I can’t make it that evening.” A girl 
can't say, “I don’t want to go out with 
But if she keeps refusing dates 
without suggesting some time when she 


you.” 


can see him, the boy will probably stop 
asking her 

But the girl may be cheating herself 
of a pleasant date. She would be smart- 
er to accept the boy’s invitations a few 
times. He might turn out to be much 
better company than she thought 


What can you do if you want to in- 
troduce someone whom you've just met, 
but whose name you've already forgot- 
ten? 

You can say frankly, “I’m sorry, but 
I don’t remember your When 
the person repeats it, you can go ahead 


name.” 


with your introduction. 

Here’s a pointer that may help you 
remember names when you're intro 
duced to people. Answer the introduc 
tion with, “How do you do, Ellen. I'm 
glad to meet you.” Repeating the name 
may make it stick in your mind 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


lt takes 34 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 102. 


CLUE CORNER: Three definitions in this puzzle 


refer to a U. S. inventor and engineer who was 
successful in experiments with steampower. He 
also invented machines for spinning flex and 
making rope. He was born on November 14, 
1765, and died on February 24, 1815. 


1. A small, sweet tropical fruit. 

4. Ill-mannered 

5. The sun, and the planets revolving 
around it 
svstem 
lit for — — —. 

The poison of snakes or spiders. 
Either 

Abbreviation for Iowa 

Catch or seize suddenly. 

l s. 

Girl's name 
Thus 

You ha e one 
head 

Am is part of the verb to — —. 
Abbreviation for Kentucky. 

Fee ble -minde d person 


make up our 


on each side of vour 


Large snake that crushes its prey. 
Past tense of spell 
In this place 


. Chews and swallows 


. This inventor's last name was 


Abbreviation for Idaho 
Abbreviation for Germany. 
A reddish-brown horse 
. This inventor built the first successful 
By way of. 
A cover to hide or protect the face. 
To be in debt. 





A quantity of paper—500 sheets. 
Opposite of girl. 
Japanese money. 
This inventor's first name was — — — 
Actors’ parts in a play. 
Third person pronoun. 
. Small, green vegetable. 
Answers this week in Teacher Edition; 
November 30, in your edition. 


D> ww 


ty tv te 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-boat; 2-March; 6-son; 7-tan; 
9-toad; 10-to; ll-run; 12-post; 14-us; 15-see; 
16-easterly; 20-oar; 21-Ia.; 22-holy; 24-Dom; 
25-up; 26-fans; 27-tag; 29-it's; W-lease: 32- 
sent 

DOWN: 1-band; 2-or; 3-act; 4-that’s; 5- 
moan; 6-Sousa; 8-not; 9-true; 12-peer; 13-o'er; 
15-stay; 17-Sol; 18-lions; 19-yams; 22-hut; 
23-opals; 24-date; 26-fist; 28-gee; 3l-an 


19 


Smarty 
First man: “You know, my teeth are 
like the stars.” 
Second man: “What do you mean?” 


First man: “They come out at night.” 


Gail Van Vaikenburgh, Central Perk Jr. H. 6., 
Sehenectady, N. ¥ 


How Sadly True 
He: “You hammer nails like light- 
ning.” 
She: “You mean I'm fast.” 
He: “No, you never strike twice in 
the same place.” 


Georges Clautier. Tangent Shool, Alberta, Canada 





ENTER NOW FOR 


118 PRIZES 


FOR WINNERS 


If Mr. Peanut’s age you would guess, 
add a bit, subtract a little, and you’ll 
have the right answer to this riddle. 


NOW ADD TO THE NUMBER OF STATES a 


THE NUMBER OF THE DAY IN DECEMBER WHICH IS CHRISTMAS 


NUMBER OF LITTLE PIGS 


DAYS 


WHICH HONORS THE MEMORY OF ABE LINCOLN 


OF STRIPES IN THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


IN THE MONTH OF MAY, PLUS THE NUMBER OF THE DAY 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


& PLUS THE 


OF NURSERY FAME PLUS THE NUMBER OF 


IN FEBRUARY 
PLUS THE NUMBER 


GOT THAT? OKAY. 


NOW ADD THE TOTAL NUMBER TO THE YEAR IN WHICH THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE WAS SIGNED AND THEN SUBTRACT YOUR TOTAL FROM THE 
YEAR IN WHICH THE JAPANESE ATTACKED US AT PEARL HARBOR. 


Next fill 
in the last 
line of this 


At na 














There was a young lad named Dwight, 
Whose technique with girls was so right, 


When he asked for a date, 
He used Planters for bait 


aN 
PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 
Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 
. Te find Mr. Peanut’s age, read carefully the instructions above. 


Ist prize — $25.00 
2nd prize — $15.00 
3rd prize — $10.00 
4th prize — 15 prizes 
of $1.00 each. 
100 Honorable Men- 
tions — two &-oz 
vacuum pocked tins 
of Planters Peanuts. 5. 





Then submit it with o last line te the limerick. 

. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters beg or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with eoch 
entry, of send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th $+. 

New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 1, 1950. No 

entries accepted after thot date. 

Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct oge of Mr. 


Peanut, and whose limericks ore considered best by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the issve of this magazine 
of March 22, 1950. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with 
thot tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 





se You'll age Dad knows best 


° When it comes to cars 

nothing better could happen to your family 

than Dad's decision to buy a Chevrolet. 

You especially will cheer 

those long, low lines that power and pick-up 


so important to you so wonderful in Chevrolet! 


The Styleline Deluxe Sport Coupe 


The most beautiful BUY of all 


You don't ha 


to find the reasons for Chevrolet's better pertorman 


They're right there in that husky valve-in-head engine 


so thrilling in action SO €asy ON gas 
In the Center-Point Steering the Knee-Action 
with shock absorbers like | 
in the easy-riding low-pressure tires the sure-stopping brakes. 
And you'll be proud to know that your family’s Chevrolet 
the longest, heaviest car in its field 
1 car with an all-steel Fisher Body 


hooses right—remind hin 


oration, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








COMET 


NANSWERED last week was the 

often-asked question: “Why do you 
print Scholastic Magazines in Dayton, 
Ohio, when your editorial and chief 
business offices are in New York?” 

We print in Dayton for several rea- 
sons. Dayton is near the center of U. S. 
population. Thus postage and shipping 
costs are equalized and we save many 
hours of elapsed time between the ship- 
ping of our magazines and their receipt 
by subscribers. Those were two of the 
reasons that prompted the McCall Cor- 
poration (magazine and dress pattern 
publishers) to build in Dayton one of 
the most modern and efficient printing 
plants in the nation. 

McCall’s prints all the Scholastic 
Magazines except Scholastic Coach, 
which is printed in New York. McCall’s 
neither own nor control Scholastic 
Magazines in any way, any more than 
they do Newsweek, U. S. News and 
World Report, Reader's Digest, and many 
other magazines which they print and 
mail. By using the McCall plant Scho- 
lastic Magazines reap the advantages of 
the most modern and efficient equip- 
ment and have access to the latest 
improvements devised for a large group 
of progressive publishers. 

However—and this fact often leads to 
more questions from our teacher friends 
—we set most of the type for our maga- 
zines in New York. The type that we set 
in Dayton is limited to the content 
closely related to late news develop- 
ments. News copy is teletyped to Day- 
ton just prior to press time. 

All other type is set in New York, and 
printing plates (or moulds from which 
plates are made) are shipped by express 
or air to Dayton. This arrangement per- 
mits our editors and staff to see and 
revise final proofs without sending copy 
first to Dayton, then waiting for proofs 
and revises of proofs to be mailed back 
and forth. 

There are many more questions we're 
frequently asked. I'll answer more of 
them later in this column. I'll be glad, 
too, to have other questions from our 
teacher-subscribers. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Thanksgiving 
Aids for classroom celebration 


PAMPHLETS: Big Book of Thanks- 
giving Entertainments, K. L. Nolan, 
Noel Falauier and others (1941), Beck- 
ley-Candy Corp., 1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 16. 

ARTICLES: “Thanksgiving: Memory 
Unrationed,” F. Thone, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor Magazine, Nov. 22, 1947. 
“What You Don’t Know About Thanks- 
giving.” R. Butterfield, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Nov. 27, 1948. “America, 
Thank God,” F. Spellman, Collier's, 
Nov. 27, 1948. “Best Thanksgiving 
Ever,” J. Gould, New York Times Maga- 
zine, Nov. 18, 1945. “1621, Thanks- 
giving Day_in America,” M. P. Ireland, 
Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 23, 
1946. “Program for Thanksgiving,” Rec- 
reation, Oct., 1945. 

BOOKS: The Harvest Feast, Wilhel- 
mina Harper (Dutton, 1938), $2. 
Thanksgiving; Its Origin, Celebration 
and Significance, Robert Schauffler (Our 
American Holidays Series, Dodd, Mead), 
$2.50. Growing Up with America, May 
Lamberton Becker (Lippincott, 1941), 
$2.50. 


Egypt 
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PAMPHLETS: Egypt, by J. W. Tay- 
lor (Overseas Economic Surveys, 1949), 
70¢, British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Egypt, the Home of the Nile, by Ben 
F. Crowson, Jr., 1948, 12¢, United Na- 
tions Education Center, Box 6188, 
Washington, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Egypt and the Arab 
League,” S. B. Fay, Current History, 
Aug., 1947. “Egypt’s Bid for Power,” 
M. Ferro, Nation, Oct., 1947. “Egypt's 
Inferiority Complex,” K. Roosevelt, 
Harper's, Oct., 1947, “Farouk and Fel- 
laheen,” E. Lengyel, U. N. World, Aug., 
1948. “Under Egypt’s Golden Sun,” B. 
Anthony Stewart, National Geographic 
Magazine, April, 1940, “Egypt” (theme 
article), Junior Scholastic, Oct. 6, 1947. 

BOOKS: Egypt and the Suez Canal, 
by Susan W. Wilbur, $1.80 (Wheeler 
Publishing Co., 1940). Honey of the 
Nile, by Alena Best, $2.00 (Oxford Fic- 
tion, 1938). Here Is Africa, by Ellen M. 
Gatti, $2.75 (Scribner, 1943). Land of 
Egypt, by Henry Fedden, $4.50 (Scrib- 
ner, 1939). Through Lands of the Bible, 
by Henry Morton, $3.00 (Dodd, 1938). 


New Career Books 
Use with Career Club articles 


Here are some vocational books which 
have been seen in recent months: Your 
Career, by Ed Cunningham and Leon- 
ard Reed (Simon & Schuster, 1949). 72 
large pp., paper-covered. $1. Excellent 
for use this school year; exact informa- 
tion, including wages, on 84 professions. 
Faraway Fields, the Career of an Air- 
line Publicity Girl, by Patricia O'Malley 
(Dodd, Mead, 1949). 244 pp. $2.50. 

Your Career in Motion Pictures, Tele- 
vision, Radio, by Charles Reed Jones 
(Sheridan House, 1949). 255 pp. $2.98. 
Each chapter presumably written by an 
“authority’—Alan Ladd, Betty Grable, 
etc. Good reading in conection with 
Practical English’s “Critical Judgment” 
series on movies. I Want to Be, by Ear] 
T. Helms (Bellevue Books, Rockford, 
Ill., 1949). 301 large pp.; beautifully 
printed and illustrated. $5. Apparently 
addressed to upper-grade school boys; 
of little interest to girls. 

Selling Performance and Contentment 
in Relation to School Background, by 
Albert C. Mossin (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York Citv, 
1949). 166 pp. $2.75. Of interest to re- 
tail selling teachers, although technical 
language limits its usefulness. 


Movie Judgment 
Series 


In Practical English 


“You Make the Movies” in this issue 
of P. E. is the first of seven articles giv- 
ing vardsticks for judging movies. Here 
are references for teachers electing the 
special project in which the class pre- 
tends it’s a movie production firm mak- 
ing a film. 

BOOK: With a Feather on My Nose, 
by Billy Burke and Cameron Shipp. 
Appleton. 1949. $3. 

MAGAZINE: “Round Table on the 
Movies,” edited by E. Hodgins. Life. 
June 27, 1949, p. 90. 

MOVIES: Advanced students read 
the books and then see the movies that 
were based on the books. That Forsyte 
Woman, based on Galsworthy’s books; 
Fame Is the Spur, based on Howard 
Spring's novel of the same name (about 
Ramsay MacDonald); Mrs. Mike, based 
on Nancy and Benedict Freedman’s 
book; and Prince of Foxes, based on 
Samuel Shellaberger’s historical novel. 

See also “Following the Films” and 
“Movie Check List” in P. E. 





Off the Press 


Should the Communist Party Be Out- 
lawed? compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. 
The Reference Shelf, Vol. 20, No. 7. 
H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 313 pp., 
$1.50. 

In the past decade the control of 
subversive activities has been a major 
preoccupation of legislators. Since the 
end of World War II attention has been 
concentrated upon the Communist 
party. How to outlaw it, without sub- 
verting the Constitution, has been a 
stumbling bloc widely recognized. In 
the current volume of The Reference 
Shelf strong arguments on both sides of 
the question have been marshalled. 

Ranged in favor of outlawing the 
Communist paity are such writers and 
public figures as Dorothy Thompson, 
Morris Ernst, Harold Stassen, and Wil- 
liam H. Chamberlin. Among those op- 
posed are Henry S. Commager, Thomas 
E. Dewey, William C. Bullitt, and Roger 
Baldwin. These writers are not debat- 
ing the merits of Communism, but con- 
fine their remarks exclusively to the 
problems surrounding outlawing of the 
party. 

The arguments are preceded by a 
section of general discussions by Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Eric Johnston, Harry 


Gideonse, and others. All contributions 
are articles or excerpts which have ap- 
peared in a variety of journals. There 
is a substantial bibliography. 


Searchlight on Peace Plans 
Your Road to World Government, 
edited by Edith Wynner and Georgia 
Lloyd. Dutton, N. Y. 607 pp., $7.50. 


Choose 


That 51 nations could agree to the 
United Nations charter at San Fran- 
cisco is the amazing fact which emerges 
from this analysis of some two hundred 
peace plans, beginning with Pierre Du- 
bois’ plea for the absolute dictatorship 
of one monarch, in 1306. 

We are spared the texts of the peace 
plans; for the prodigious labors of the 
editors permit us to examine skeletons 
of major plans since 1914. These are 
assembled under such headings as: 
type, membership, organs .of govern- 
ment, methods of enforcement, terri- 
torial changes, ratifications, etc. The 
volume includes analyses of constitu- 
tions in effect today and definitions of 
technical terms. Illustrations and maps 
are helpful in interpreting the text. De- 
velopments since 1944, including the 
North Atlantic Treaty, are treated in 
this new edition of a reference work. 








INVITATION TO A PARTY 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party and Buffet Supper 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 


AND 


The National 


Council for the 


Social Studies 


will be held on Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 1949. 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, and chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quantities 
are cordially invited to these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Lord Baltimore Hotel 
Baltimore, Marvland 


§:30—7:30 P. M 


Thanksgiving Party at 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Statler Hotel 

Buffalo, New York 
5:45—7:45 P 


5:45—7:45 P. M. 


R.S.V.P. 


(Send acceptance form below. Admission by Guest Card only 
which will be mailed to you 


Scholastic Mogozines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen 


1 accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 


party. | plan to attend the 


—______National Council for the Social Studies convention 


__National Council of Teachers of English convention 





School __ 





———————§s§sFseeare 


Check magazine used: [| Senior Scholastic; [] World Week; [] Junior Scholastic; 
(| Practical English; [) Literary Cavalcade 


The American Guide. A Source Book 
and Complete Travel Guide for the 
United States, edited by Henry C. 
Alsberg. Hastings House, N. Y. 1348 
pp-, $7.50. 


Teachers who do much traveling by 
car will find this “mile by mile descrip- 
tion” of the United States useful, 
though heavy. In an effort to cram as 
much as possible within two covers, 
the editors have made this new Bae- 
deker somewhat discouraging. 

The travel sections are prefaced by 
eighty-six pages of closely printed his- 
torical information, supplemented by a 
bibliography. For travel purposes the 
country is divided into eight regions, 
with tours outlined by major routes. 
There are a number of maps, but the 
experienced traveler will want more 
detailed studies in transit. 

Points of interest everywhere are de- 
scribed briefly. An interesting feature 
is the sidetrips from centers in each 
state. Mileages are given. An effort to 
achieve greater clarity has been made 
in the use of bold face type for place 
names, but the body type is small. 


The Story of Franklin D. Roosevelt, by 
Marcus Rosenblum. Simon and 
Schuster, N. Y. 52 pp., $1.50. 


This slender biography of F. D. R. 
is intended for children in the upper 
grades of the elementary school. In il- 
lustration and anecdote it makes the 
most of the human interest story of the 
late President, from his childhood let- 
ters to his death at Warm Springs in 
1945. There are chapters on his life at 
Groton and Harvard, his victory over 
polio, political campaigns, the New 
Deal, and the war years. There is not 
a critical word in the text, for this is a 
work intended to inspire young Ameri- 
cans with admiration for a man who 
was elected to the Presidency four 
times. 


White Collar Zoo, by Clare Barnes, Jr. 
Doubleday, N. Y. About 75 pp., $1 


(paper covers). 


You mustn't miss this one. Although 
the pictures of animals throughout are 
intended to represent humans found in 
offices, you will recognize their counter- 
parts in the school building. The non- 
committal ape who remarks, “Leave 
this material with me. . . . I want to 
think about it,” can be found every- 
where. Other animals, with appropriate 
remarks underlining the black and 
white photos, range from lions to rab- 
bits 

This picture collection is something 
you'll want to pass on to friends—with 
no offense intended. Don’t give it to 
your principal; but leave it around 
where he can find it. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





